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WORK IS OUR LIFE 


‘ Show me what you can do, 
And I will show you what you are.’ 
LORD STANLEY (now Earl of Derby) in an Address to the 


Students of Glasgow, said: ‘ As work is our life, show me what you 
can do, and I will show you what you are.’ 





‘WHO ARE THE HAPPY, WHO ARE THE FREE? 
YOU TELL ME, AND I’LL TELL THEE. 
Those who have tongues that never lie, 

Truth on the lip, truth in the eye, 
To Friend or to Foe, 
To all above, and to all below ; 
THESE ARE THE HAPPY, THESE ARE THE FREE, 
SO MAY IT BE WITH THEE AND ME,’ 


What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain ? 


Drawing an Overdraft on the Bank of Life. 

Tate Hours, Fagged, unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure 
Air, too Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other 
Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Colds, Infinenza, Sleeplessness, 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the 
Face, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, &. It prevents 
Diarrhcea, and removes it in the early stages. 


Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


It is Pleasant, Cooling, Health-giving, Refreshing, 
and Invigorating. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the Blood Pure and 
Sree from Disease. 


TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE,.—Don't go without a bottle 

of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It prevents any over-acid state of the blood. It should be kept in every bed- 
room, in readiness for any emergency. Be careful to avoid rash acidulated salines, and use ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ 
to prevent the bile becoming too thick and (impure) producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesive- 
ness in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhcea and disease. ENO’S 
* FRUIT SALT’ prevents and removes diarrhcea in the early stages. Without such a simple precaution the 
jeopardy of life ie immensely increased. There is no doubt that where it has been taken in the earliest stages of 
a disease it has in many instances prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness. 


BNO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’—A Gentleman states :—‘In cases of bilious headaches, 
followed by severe attacks of Malaria Fever (INFLUENZA), ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” has acted like a charm.’ 


Sick HEA DACHE.—‘ Onslow Gardens, London, 8.W. September 10th, 1882.— 

Sir,—Allow me to express to you my gratitude for the wonderful preventive of Sick Headache which you 
have given to the world in your “ FRUIT SALT.” For two years and a half I have suffered much from sick head- 
ache, and seldom passed a week without one or more attacks. Five months ago I commenced taking your “ FRUIT 
SALT” daily, and have not had one headache during that time. Whereas formerly everything but the plainest 
food disagreed with me, I am now almost indifferent as to diet. One quality your medicine has above others of 
its kind is that to it the patient does not become a slave, and I am now finding myself able gradually to discon- 
tinue its use. I cannot thank you sufficiently for conferring on me such benefit, and if this letter can be used in 
any way, Ishall be really glad, merely begging that the initials only of my name may be prblished.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, TRUTH.’ 


BN O’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’—A Lady writes:—‘I think you will be glad to hear that 

I find your “ FRUIT SALT ” a most valuable remedy ; and I can assure you I recommend it toall my friends, 
and the result is always satisfactory. Everything—medicine or food—ceased to act properly ; for at least three 
months before I commenced taking it, the little food Icould take generally punished me or returned. My life 
was one of great suffering, so that I must have succumbed before long. To me and our family it has been a great 
earthly blessing; I feel I cannot say too much for it. The least I can do is to do my best to make the “ FRUIT 
SALT” known to other sufferers. Iam getting better rapidly, and expect to totally recover, after spending 
hundreds of pounds, and travelling about for twelve years.’ 


HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—‘ After suffering two and 

a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without 
any benefit, I was recommended to try ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,” and before I had finished one bottle I found it 
doing me a great deal of good, and am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have 
not enjoyed such good health for years. Yours most truly, RopeErT HuMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 


The value of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ cannot be told. Its success in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling honesty of purpose.—Without 


it Life is a sham.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of 
abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity 
that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’—ADAMs., 














CAUTION.—£zamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule ts marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without tt, 
you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ Works, London, 8.E. 
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Mrs. Juliet. 


By Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HE IS GETTING DESPERATE, 


Many that are not mad 
Have sure more lack of reason. 
Measure for Measure, 


¢ TULIET,’ said Mrs. Pierrepoint next day, ‘ you have not given 

me what I wanted from you—your belief; but you have 
given much good in other ways, and I love you, my darling, and 
intend to go on loving you. I want to live happily if I can, so 
let us henceforth avoid all disagreeable subjects, and just “take 
the good the gods provide” us. I retain my conviction, of course, 
and you retain your want of conviction; but in spite of that, “so 
long as skies are blue and fields green,” there is much to make us 
happy.’ 

‘Indeed there is!’ replied Juliet, who just then was feeling so 
miserable at having had no answer to her letter to Aylesbury, 
written on her arrival at Easthwaite, that she could see no pos- 
sibility of happiness in anything. 

‘Cheer up!’ cried Mrs. Pierrepoint, brightly; ‘I am going to 
be very cheerful. You have given me some excellent advice, and, 
strange to say, I am going to take it. No more outbreaks of 
sorrow and indignation, which produce nothing but so much more 
evidence of my “excitable condition,” from me; no more indul- 
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gence in eccentric fancies just for the sake of finding occupation 
no, now Iam going to be a placid and perfectly reasonable old 
lady, who for amusement may even revert to Poonah drawing, 
painting on rice paper, and various accomplishments acquired in 
youth. This morning I am going to sketch the view from our 
middle window. It will be rather amusing to show all the sane 
people in this house that to be mad is, after all, not to be so very 
unlike other people! What are you going to do?’ 

‘To read,’ said Juliet, but she was in reality going to think. 
Was this poor lady really mad, or was she only honestly unable to 
see that’Mr. Pierrepoint was her son? Perhaps the words that 
she had just spoken accounted for some part of the difficulty Juliet 
felt in forming a judgment as to her sanity. ‘To be mad is, after 
all, not to be so very unlike other people.’ Likeness in a certain 
number of things served to excuse unlikeness in others. But how 
alarmingly unlike other people she was in some respects! And 
then again, as she herself so often said, if she really believed that 
Mr. Pierrepoint was not her son, there was enough to make her 
what she was. Then Juliet found herself thinking, ‘And perhaps 
he is not.’ The next moment she was ashamed to have again 
admitted even so much doubt of him as was contained in this 
passing thought. From first to last he had been generous and 
kind in his behaviour to herself; and could anyone but a son be 
so patient and affectionate under never-ceasing provocation and 
insult? He had been acknowledged as a son by his father, and 
accepted by everyone else. Besides, if he were an impostor, 
where was the real son? Why did he not present himself? The 
more Juliet thought, the more ashamed she grew of having allowed 
herself to doubt him even for a moment, and the more convinced 
that the poor lady who was trying to paint the slim, delicate 
birch-trees outside, with their thousand little flashing icicles, and 
the snow-sprinkled fell-side beyond, was of unsound mind, dis- 
tracting and distraught. Mrs. Pierrepoint was never weary of 
bringing accusations against her son; but Juliet, who had let her 
book fall on her lap, and was thinking with all her might, could 
not call to mind one single occasion on which he had not behaved 
with the most affectionate gentleness and forbearance. She said 
that she was watched. Juliet had never seen the slightest evidence 
of such a thing ; and even if she were watched, that, in her state 
of mind, might be naturally accounted for. No one ever seemed 
to listen at the doors; nothing in any of the rooms was ever tam- 
pered with or touched, except by a very ordinary, clumsy-fingered, 
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theavy-headed servant, who could not have carried out any subtle 
order or complicated manceuvre to save her life; and no servant 
could possibly be Mr. Pierrepoint’s confidential agent, for none 
stayed very long. No limit appeared to be set to the extent of 
Mrs. Pierrepoint’s walks, and there was in the coach-house a 
carriage said to be set apart for her use, which had never been 
brought out since Juliet’s arrival, but which she mentally resolved 
should be brought out soon, that she might see if the poor lady 
were as free as was averred. Mrs. Pierrepoint said that Mr. 
Pierrepoint habitually abetted her in any act of eccentricity in 
order to have abundant evidence when the time came for proving 
that her mind was still affected; also that he heaped handsome 
presents on her for the sake of provoking an outbreak. There did 
seem to be a faint show of foundation for these two assertions ; but 
then, if he had opposed her wishes and withheld from her all the 
books and other things to which she took a vehement fancy, she 
would then probably either have informed him that a real son 
would have been quick to seize on opportunities of indulging her, 
or have broken out still more vehemently. Whatever he had 
done, an accusation of some kind would have been brought against 
him—Juliet was convinced of that ; and the more she thought, 
the more she pitied him ; for if his mother must have a delusion, 
it was so hard that she should have this particular one, which, of 
all others, could do the most to destroy his comfort and happiness. 

‘I thought I had entirely forgotten how to sketch,’ remarked 
Mrs, Pierrepoint, after a long pause, during which she had been 
too much intent on what she was doing to observe how pre- 
occupied Juliet was. ‘Come and see if you think I shall ever 
make anything of it.’ 

Listlessly Juliet dragged herself to the window. She was so 
heavy-hearted herself, that she could not but wonder how the 
gentle little lady before her could fling off her cares and abandon 
herself to work as she did. Mrs. Pierrepoint had really made a 
very pretty, delicately-coloured sketch. The sight of it brought 
back Mrs. Caradoc to Juliet’s mind, and she could not help won- 
dering what the two women would have thought of each other. 

‘ How completely anything in the shape of art absorbs one!’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Pierrepoint. ‘How can I have been so foolish as 
to neglect what might have been a comfort and delight to me all 
this wretchedly long time?’ 

Juliet stooped and kissed her, thinking within herself, ‘Thank 
God that one of us two poor women can be happy !’ 
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‘If there is one thing that I delight in more than another,’ 
pursued Mrs. Pierrepoint, ‘it is the sight of a garden covered with 
freshly-fallen snow. The trees and shrubs all look so mysterious 
in their heavy shrouds, and each wears its snow covering so dif- 
ferently. The arbor vite bends mournfully under the weight of 
its burden. The laurels seem rather happy with theirs—indeed, 
they only receive so much snow as will comfortably lie on each 
leaf, and you still see the pretty form of the leaves, only each is 
white, and it is lovely to see the sun glint through it; and then 
look how exquisitely pure the snow on the ground is, and what 
pretty lights it takes in the sun. I hope, Juliet, dear, that you 
see this as a beautiful transformation scene of Nature’s own 
arranging. I detest the people who, when they see the earth 
covered with snow, find nothing better to say than that it reminds 
them of a great big bride-cake with smooth sugar icing, and that 
they can’t help feeling that if they only cut down into it they 
would find good plumcake below. Juliet, how thoughtful you look ! 
Have I reminded you that your own wedding was so hurried, that 
you were defrauded of your bride-cake ?’ 

‘Oh, no, you have not. I try to forget about my marriage, 
though, if I can: I can’t think of it without pain. How beauti- 
fully you draw! If I could do anything half so good as that, I 
should never want to do anything else.’ 

‘ Suppose I take it up again in earnest! Only if I do, I must 
have a studio. I should dearly like to have a little studio of my 
own. It wouldn’t take long to build one.’ 

Juliet was silent for a minute, though she did not intend to 
keep silence about this. How very soon this poor lady, who had 
so recently forsworn all fancies, was taking up a new one, which 
for its indulgence would oblige Mr. Pierrepoint to go to the ex- 
pense of building. 

‘Shall I take it up again?’ asked Mrs. Pierrepoint, who was 
surprised at Juliet’s silence. 

‘If I were you, I certainly should. Anyone who paints as you 
do ought never to have left it off, 

‘I won’t leave it off. I have not opened my colour-box for 
the last seven years; but why should I not enjoy myself now in 
any way I can?’ 

‘Only don’t ask to have a studio built.’ 

‘You are right! Iwon’t. Where were my good resolutions 
when I thought of it? I can paint here.’ 

This day may be taken as a sample of many days, Every now 
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and then Mrs. Pierrepoint began to wish that some extravagant 
plan she had formed should be carried out, but she always checked 
herself the next minute, and for prudence sake resolved to forego 
her desire. 

‘I wonder “the man in the study” has not long ago sent for 
you. He must be very much disappointed at my being so quiet!’ 
said Mrs. Pierrepoint one morning ; and before Juliet could open 
her lips to answer, a message came that Mr. Pierrepoint would ‘ be 
glad of a few minutes’ conversation with Miss Caradoc in his study.’ 

‘My mother must have been very dull of late,’ he said. ‘She 
generally has more wishes and fancies. Miss Caradoc, I hope she 
is not going without things she wants rather than express a wish to 
me. Don’t let her do that. I never mind what she does so long as she 
is happy. Give me a private hint if there is anything she would like, 
There is money enough to gratify her whims, and more besides.’ 

‘But I don’t think she ever has any whims now. You would 
soon know if she had, for her wishes are always urgent.’ 

‘ That’s what I thought ; but it seems a very long time now 
since she has wanted anything at all out of the common way—it 
is quite three weeks.’ 

‘It must be because she is so engrossed by water-colour paint- 
ing. She sits down to it as soon as she gets up, and never seems 
to want to doanything else. She is perfectly calm and reasonable, 
and has never once shown the slightest excitability. She is very 
much better than she was!’ 

He shook his head in token of mournful dissent. 

‘Don’t you think she is ?’ Juliet asked in surprise. 

‘No, I think she is probably worse, because this quietness is 
most likely the result of some deep-laid plan. Illnesses such as 
that which she suffers from don’t get better. A patient may be 
able to conceal her malady for a while, but it is still there.’ 

‘ Well, I can’t help thinking that she is better.’ 

‘It is too good news to be true. I dare hope for no such hap- 
piness. Have you—no, I won’t ask any questions of that kind. 
More than sufficient for the day is the evil thereof! Will you 
take her these snowdrops? Tell her that I gathered them for her 
with my own hands, and that in séme parts of the garden I had 
to displace the snow to get them. They are the single ones—she 
always did like the single ones best. Be sure to tell her that I 
gathered them with my own hands.’ 

Why did he insist so much on his own hands being named, 
when he must know that Mrs, Pierrepoint hated his hgnds quite 
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as heartily as she hated the rest of his body? Juliet wondered 
at this as she took the flowers from him. ‘What a pity it was that 
in a very few minutes they would be either flung out of the 
window or into the fire. That was how any flowers branded as 
having been plucked by his own hands were always treated by 
Mrs. Pierrepoint. 

‘ What lovely flowers! What darlings! I have longed for the 
sight of a snowdrop for days,’ exclaimed Mrs. Pierrepoint joyously, 
when Juliet gave them to her. 

‘Mr. Pierrepoint sent them to you,’ she said. ‘I was to tell 
you that he gathered them for you himself.’ 

‘You are forced to give his message,’ said she, ‘and I am 
forced to hear it, but it is a pity.’ To Juliet’s surprise, however, 
she still kept the flowers in her hand, and her eyes lingered 
lovingly on their perfect whiteness set off so daintily by tender 
touches of green. 

‘Do you know tlhe faint perfume that snowdrops have, Juliet ? 
Not one in a hundred does. Don’t look at me as if I were de- 
mented, because these dear flowers make me so happy. How 
astonished you look! I suppose, my darling, you would have 
thought it more natural if I had flung them into the fire, and 
talked about the atmosphere of crime that hung about them, as I 
used to do whenever he sent me flowers. I have done with that. 
You must see that Iam more sensible. The gods have provided 
me with snowdrops, and I am taking the good of them instead of 
flinging them away, and giving occasion to the enemy. Put them 
in that green glass for me ; let some of their dear little heads drop 
down over the edge of it, and then set it well in sight on my own 
table. If he sent them hoping that I would make a scene because 
he dared to offer me a present, he shall be disappointed.’ 

Even Juliet for a moment thought that it did look as if there 
were some slight foundation for the accusation that Mrs. Pierre- 
point so often made—that he always did something to provoke 
her if she remained too long in a state of quiescence. 

No day ever passed without Mr. Pierrepoint coming once, and 
generally twice or thrice, to his mother’s room. This day, when 
he came, he at once saw his snowdrops, and in the place of honour, 
where they had been established by Mrs. Pierrepoint’s orders. 

‘You were glad to see the snowdrops, mother?’ he said 
promptly. ‘These are the first we have had. I have been 
nursing them up till I could bring you a good big bunch.’ 

She raised her gentle eyes to his, almost as if entreating him 
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to show hersome mercy; her lips quivered, and for a moment she 
was unable to speak ; then, by a great effort, she nerved herself 
enough to say, ‘I always did delight in snowdrops.’ 

‘Yes, and you made me delight in them too. I dare say these 
very flowers are the descendants of some of those you used to take 
me out to see and admire more than five-and-thirty years ago, 
How pleased you used to be then when I came in with one or two 
short-stalked flowers in my little hand, which I had gathered for 
you myself, just as I have gathered these. My hands are a great 
deal larger now.’ So saying, he spread out his not unshapely 
hands, looking at them himself, and expecting her to look too, as 
if to see what her once little son had grown into, but she kept 
her eyes steadily fixed on the ground. 

‘I remember, too, how you used to make me notice the pretty 
green trimmings on the snowdrop’s little white petticoats.’ 

‘Is this new snowstorm going to last long?’ inquired Mrs. 
Pierrepoint, rather hastily, but very calmly, only Juliet could see 
that the veins in her temples were standing up in little blue knots. 
It almost seemed as if he had expected his minute recollections 
to be interrupted by a violent storm of anger. Juliet could not 
help thinking that he had; and for a moment too it crossed her 
mind that he was disappointed at having to do without it; but if 
so, he readily adapted himself to the situation, and said, ‘ It won’t 
last long, dear; at least, I don’t think it will. Is there anything 
that I can get you to amuse you while it does last ?’ 

‘Nothing, I thank you!’ she replied, with curt severity. 
Could it be possible that Juliet had seen a momentary flash of 
triumph, as if the thought had passed through his mind, ‘ Now, 
it is coming!’ but when she looked again, she was convinced that 
she had been mistaken. He was standing by the fire, and seemed 
to be placidly satisfied with himself and with everything else. 
His eyes looked bright as ever, and his ruddy colour never deserted 
him. Besides, even if that man were an impostor, he could not 
possibly carry his cruelty so far as to come there day after day 
and insult the poor worn and weary woman whom, against her will, 
he persisted in calling mother, with the sight of his health and 
strength and prosperous continuance in well-being. It was im- 
possible to doubt that he was what he professed to be, Mrs. 
Pierrepoint’s son. 

‘Mother,’ he again began, ‘you seem very much better than 
you used tobe. I hope that the time is at last coming when——’ 

‘Oh, what a magnificent light there is upon the hills!’ ex- 
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claimed Mrs. Pierrepoint, rising abruptly, and hurrying away to 
one of the windows. ‘Do you mind talking to Miss Caradoc for 
a while, and letting me listen and not talk? I have been waiting 
for days for this particular effect, and must catch it when it is there.’ 

This Juliet thought a very skilful move on the part of the old 
lady, for he was evidently on the point of saying something which 
would sorely have tried her new-born power of endurance, and 
there would be much less chance of her committing herself if she 
were occupied with something else and allowed to keep silence. He 
looked puzzled, but Juliet asked him a question which engaged his 
attention for a while, and he dropped into an easy chair to answer 
it. Having done that, he glanced at Mrs. Pierrepoint, and saw that 
her head was bent down over her drawing ; so he got up, and stirred 
the fire with considerable vehemence, saying, ‘I have known you 
more than seven years, my dear mother, so I may stir your fire.’ 

Juliet fully expected to hear an angry voice from the window 
say, ‘ Yes, you have known me a week or two longer ;’ but no such 
voice was heard, and a furtive glance informed her that Mrs, 
Pierrepoint was sitting as if unmoved, but that a flush of anger 
had overspread her face. If she let that tempting opportunity 
pass, she was indeed on her guard ! 

‘I oughtn’t to have stirred the fire at the top, I know you 
don’t like it,’ said he, finding that no notice was taken of what he 
had said. 

‘I have given up caring about things of that kind,’ she replied. 
‘I think I must have had more time for fancies when I had less 
to do. Iam so glad that I have taken out my colour-box again.’ 

He got up and walked round the room, looking somewhat 
bewildered. Presently Juliet saw that his attention had been 
momentarily caught by some books on one of the shelves, and that 
as he gazed at them from some little distance a look of intelli- 
gence and satisfaction came into his eyes. 

‘I think, mother, I had better come back when you are not 
too busy to talk,’ he said; and yet Mrs. Pierrepoint had said a 
great deal more to him than she generally did, and had spoken 
much more pleasantly. 

‘I am not going to lose the pleasure of my day by thinking 
of that man,’ observed the old lady when he was gone; ‘but I 
hope you remarked how vexed he was to see those snowdrops of his 
in water and on my table. You don’t think of him as I do; but 
we won't talk of him —don’t let us be tempted to talk about him.’ 
At first Juliet was almost startled to find that her thoughts 
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were not so very unlike Mrs. Pierrepoint’s, but she soon recovered 
herself. Such solitude as that in which her life was now spent 
was bad for her; she began to perceive that there was no limit to 
the wild imaginings of a mind deprived of the healthful influence 
of continual contact with other minds. If Juliet’s judgment was 
warped by a deprivation which had only lasted for a week or two, 
what must Mrs. Pierrepoint’s be after seven years ? 

They settled down to work again, but presently heard voices. 
A gardener had for some time been sweeping the snow off the 
more distant paths, and with him, and sweeping too, though with a 
toy broom, was his pretty little rosy-cheeked boy. They were now 
coming to the path which ran, though at some distance, in front 
of Mrs, Pierrepoint’s windows, and formed part of her foreground, 

‘IT won’t have my snow touched !’ she exclaimed, jumping up to 
open the window the moment she saw what was going to be done. 

‘Mr. Pierrepoint is just behind them,’ said Juliet. ‘Don’t do 
anything.’ 

‘Don’t do anything! If he were what he pretends to be, he 
wouldn’t let them sweep away what I am painting! The snow is 
exquisite as it is, but I can’t finish my drawing if they touch it, 
Oh, look! Look! He must be doing that on purpose!’ 

To amuse little Davy, the boy, Mr. Pierrepoint was shaking oft 
the snow which hung about several tall shrubs. The child was 
shrieking with delight, but all the beauty of Mrs. Pierrepoint’s 
subject was ruined. ‘He has done it on purpose,’ she repeated, 
‘and what’s more, I will tell him so! He comes to me and pre- 
tends that he would make any sacrifice to please me, and you see 
how he behaves !’ 

‘Remember your resolutions,’ said Juliet ; but she had no faith 
in her being able to do so. 

‘Oh, I will! I will!’ answered Mrs. Pierrepoint, struggling 
with resentful tears. ‘Thank you for reminding me.’ She sank 
back in her chair again, and it was easy to see what an effort she 
was making to restrain herself. ‘They shall sweep as they like; 
I will say nothing.’ So she sat with absolute tranquillity watching 
the destruction of what she so much wished to keep. The man 
worked hard, the boy thought he was giving important assistance, 
and Mr. Pierrepoint stood looking on, now and then saying a kind 
word to the man or boy. 

‘That’s what makes them all so fond of the wretch!’ said 
Mrs. Pierrepoint. ‘He seems to admire their children. Working 
people about here can’t endure anyone who neyer has a word for 
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themselves and their families. One of the reasons why Words- 
worth was so unpopular in this region was his passing them all 
“‘saame as if they was nobbut a stoan.” Ask any of the poor folks 
at Rydal or Grasmere, if ever you go there, and that’s what they 
will tell you; and, after all, I don’t suppose that Wordsworth ever 
passed one of them or their children without saying a kind word, 
unless he happened to be writing a poem in the lanes.’ 

Juliet did not know what Wordsworth could do, but was amazed 
at what Mrs. Pierrepoint was able to accomplish. She was as calm 
now as if nothing had occurred to disturb her. Why had she been 
so angry? None but a: mad woman could have detected a de- 
liberate plan of annoyance in the very natural act of having the 
snow cleared away. 

‘Look at that man!’ said Mrs. Pierrepoint. ‘He is patting 
the boy’s head again. He had much better give him a shilling. 
Oh, what can Thwaites want with me, I wonder?’ 

The gardener had left his work, and was now striding towards 
Mrs. Pierrepoint’s window through the snow, defacing its smooth- 
ness and beauty with each step he took. There was a certain air 
of only half-liking his errand about him. He touched his cap 
when he reached the window, and when Mrs. Pierrepoint unlatched 
it, said, ‘If you please, ma’am, my master has been taking a deal 
o’ notish o’ lile Davie, and he said as how I was to step along to 
your room winder, ma’am, and ask you if you could lay your hands 
on’any of the story-books as were his and he took pleasure in when 
he was a boy saame size, ma'am, as Davie is now. He wants him 
to have one or two of them, he says.’ 

Juliet, who saw how the hand with which Mrs. Pierrepoint 
was still holding the latch was trembling, and how deathly pale 
her face had grown with the vehemence of her pain and anger at 
such a request, quickly interposed to prevent the outbreak which 
must infallibly have followed in anothermoment. She firmly put 
Mrs. Pierrepoint aside, and said, ‘Your mistress must not stand 
at the open window talking, Thwaites. Can you find your way to 
this room through the house, and then she will be able to speak 
to you with safety, and can give you what Mr. Pierrepoint wants.’ 
Having said this, she shut the window. 

‘Why did you say that?’ cried Mrs. Pierrepoint. ‘I will never 
give him what he wants, and he knows I won’t! That other man 
is a fiend to ask such a thing! Never, never shall they have any 
of those books!’ 


Juliet was silent. She could not help wondering whether 
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Mr. Pierrepoint had intended to do this before he left the 
room. 

‘Save me, Juliet! Help me!’ pleaded the poor lady. ‘Don’t 
let him take any of my dear boy’s books from me. I have so few 
things that ever belonged to him. I will die rather than part 
with any of them, and that wretch knows it. Oh, what a fiend I 
am forced to live with!’ 

She sat looking bleached by fear, wringing her hands help- 
lessly, and calling on Juliet for aid. ‘I don’t know what 
to do,’ she wailed piteously; ‘I don’t know what to do! I 
must not do anything that looks mad, but I can’t let him have 
any of the books. He knows what I shall feel—he means to drive 
me to despair! You are not helping me, Juliet. Thwaites will 
be here in a minute. Lock the door, and say that I will die 
rather than let him have one of them!’ 

‘Oh, no!’ said Juliet, ‘that would be so foolish! We can 
easily manage Thwaites. You have quantities of books there in the 
bookcase ; come and choose one that will do for a child, and didn’t 
belong to your boy. Most likely there are several story-books 
there that never were his. Find one of these and give it, and 
remember, that if Mr. Pierrepoint really were an-—well, if he were 
—I mean, if he is not your son—he would never venture to say 
that the book had not been his—that is, if you are careful to 
choose one of a suitable date.’ 

Again she was shocked at what she found herself saying, but 
Mrs. Pierrepoint exclaimed, ‘Oh, you clever girl! You clever, 
clever girl!’ and bounding to her active little feet, eagerly hurried 
off to the bookcase, light of heart again as soon as this expedient 
was thought of. ‘There are dozens of books here that will do for 
little Davie,’ she cried, ‘dozens. You have saved me from ruin. 
I should never have thought of this. Wild horses should not have 
torn one of my boy’s books from me, and that devil out there in 
the garden knew it !’ 

‘Don’t seem happy !’ said Juliet ; ‘don’t seem angry or moved 
in any way—just give the book as if it had to be given, and 
parting with it excited no particular emotion of any kind.’ 

‘ He shall have this copy of the Arabian Nights. It was mine, 
and my boy never would read it. He hated the formal speeches. 
Davie will hate them too, poor child.’ 

Thwaites took the book and retreated with no story to tell, 
except that it had been put into his hands by ‘the companion,’ 
and that Mrs. Pierrepoint had said that she hoped his little boy 
would soon bea good enough scholard to master all the hard words. 
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While the gardener was innocently enough repeating to Mr. 
Pierrepoint what Mrs. Pierrepoint had said, she was sitting hand 
in hand with her dear Juliet, quivering with a mixture of alarm 
at what might have happened, and joy at having escaped from it. 
‘If you hadn’t been here,’ she said, ‘I should never have thought 
of putting him off with one of my books. I should have locked 
the door and refused to have anything to say to Thwaites ; and if 
that man had come himself I should have told him in public that 
none of the books he had when he was a boy could possibly be in 
this house, and no one could know where to find them but himself. 
He would perhaps: have said hard things to me, for he is getting 
desperate—he does not like my keeping quiet so long—and I 
should have said hard things back to him, and there is no knowing 
what might have been the end of it. What a life mine is! No 
one sees the truth but myself. Even you, who day after day see 
how this man, who pretends to be so good to me, spends his life 
in trying to make me-do something to prove myself mad—you 
believe in him, and not in me! Devils might laugh—I can’t.’ 

‘I must confess,’ replied Juliet, ‘that my faith in him has 
received a shock.’ 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘OUT, DAMNED SPOT.’ 


Wife: O, ‘tis your son. 
Fos. : I know him not. 
Rob.; O, if I be thus hateful to your eye, 
I will depart, and wish I soon may die. 
ROWLEY. 


‘You don’t mean to tell me that you wrote to your husband when 
you first came here, and have never received any answer?’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Pierrepoint. 

‘I do, and I have written to him twice since. I have had no 
letter from him in answer to any of mine.’ 

‘I don’t think you must distress yourself about that,’ said Mrs. 
Pierrepoint, after a pause; ‘I have no doubt it is the fault of this 
horrible mutiny. I remember ‘reading some time ago that all 
postal communication to Delhi was interrupted, and that the 
natives were burning the letter-bags. There is no need for you to 
be unhappy about your husband because you don’t hear from him ; 
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arid there is another thing to take into acéount—none of your 
letters may ever have left Easthwaite. Perhaps you are not 
aware that all the letters sent from this house are taken into the 
study. The man there puts them into the bag, or perhaps does 
not put them—who knows? He can’t intercept mine, for I write 
none. I have never written one since I realised that he had the 
private manipulation of the letter-bag. My dear husband always 
opened it in my presence, and very often locked it in my presence 
too.’ 

‘But so would Mr. Pierrepoint,’ said Juliet, once more man- 
fully furbishing up her loyalty to him, ‘if you were there. He 
must open it in private when it comes at breakfast time, and both 
you and I breakfast upstairs.’ And yet Mrs. Pierrepoint’s words 
created a doubt which she could not succeed in dismissing so 
quickly as she had once been able to do. 

‘Not even for the sake of getting my letters would I sit down 
to table with him! Besides, I have no letters—he has not left 
me a friend in the world. Everyone believes in him. He has 
deceived everyone of them, and I have let them go, one by one. 
He may play what tricks he likes with the letter-bag so far as I 
am concerned, but I feel for you. You said that Mr. Aylesbury 
knew Mr. Gerard—perhaps Mr. Gerard has heard from him.’ 

‘That’s what I have been thinking! He must have heard.’ 

‘Then why, in the name of all that’s sensible, have you not 
written to him to ask ?’ 

‘But Ihave! I wrote weeks ago, when I was anxious about 
getting no answer. Mr. Gerard never took any notice of my 
letter.’ 

‘He never got it! It is just as I suspected—that man in the 
study doesn’t allow your letters to leave the house, and very likely 
he destroys the greater part of those that come for you.’ 

‘ Impossible !’ 

‘Then why didn’t Mr. Gerard write to you? It was his clear 
duty to answer your question at once. I used to know Mr. Gerard. 
He is a very kind man—he would certainly not have neglected to 
write. Write againtohim. Oh, I am forgetting that it would 
be useless to do that, for if the man in the study stole one letter, 
he can steal more. What shall we do? I shall be miserable till 
you hear news of your husband.’ 

‘We can do nothing. Mr. Gerard must have got my letter. 
Perhaps it is Mrs. Gerard’s fault that he has not answered it—she 
does not like me.’ 
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‘Not like you, my darling—my comfort—my child! Then f{ 
don’t like her! Let us drive over to Limberthwaite and find out 
all that we want to know by word of mouth. We will make him 
give an answer!’ 

Mrs. Pierrepoint drive over to Limberthwaite! She had not 
been through the lodge gates for years ! 

‘Don’t look so astounded, Juliet! Surely I am able to drive 
fourteen miles and back. Besides, we will have a good rest. We 
will go to the hotel and have luncheon before we go near Mr. 
Gerard.’ 

When Mrs. Pierrepoint proposed to drive fourteen miles away 
from Easthwaite, Juliet felt as if a heavy drop-scene, which hid 
the sight of life, and all that life had to offer outside of the house 
in which she now dwelt, was being lifted, and she could once more 
breathe freely ; but when Mrs. Pierrepoint spoke of lunching at the 
hotel, that horrible time which Juliet had spent there before and 
after Mrs, Caradoc’s death came back to her mind, and she instantly 
lost all desire to go. 

‘ What makes you look so grave all at once?’ inquired Mrs. 
Pierrepoint. 

‘I was miserable at the hotel—most miserable! I don’t think 
I could bear to enter it again.’ ) 

‘You shall not enter it again! We will go to a pastrycook’s 
and have the sort of luncheon that girls like. I feel gay and 
girlish myself at the very thought of breaking bounds!’ 

‘He won’t let us do it, said Juliet. 

‘Oh, you are beginning to see through him at last! I shall 
not consult him about going. I shall say nothing to anyone 
about it to-night, and then he will have less time to invent im- 
pediments. I will get up an hour earlier, and we will start 
punctually at ten to-morrow morning.’ 

‘They will tell us that the carriage is out of order.’ 

‘The carriage is all right. They had it out cleaning it the 
other day—I saw it then.’ 

‘Well, we will make the attempt,’ said Juliet, doubtfully ; 
‘but I feel as if we should never succeed in getting to Limber- 
thwaite.’ 

‘ What is this, Miss Caradoc?’ said Mr. Pierrepoint, presenting 
himself at Juliet’s sitting-room door early next morning; ‘I am 
told that my mother wants to go to Limberthwaite, and has 
ordered the carriage. I ought to have been informed of this. I 
ought to have been informed of it yesterday. Did you know?’ 
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‘Yes, she told me last evening. Is there any objection to her 
going ?’ 

‘Objection? She has not been beyond the grounds for years. 
It will kill her to drive so far. Besides, there is no knowing how 
she might behave. You ought to have opposed this—opposed it 
strongly—and to have told me.’ 

‘The change may do her good. It will do her much more 
harm to stop her than to let her go.’ 

‘Do you really think so ?’ 

‘Indeed I do. Besides, she is perfectly reasonable about it. 
If she began to feel tired, I quite believe that she would turn back 
of her own accord.’ 

‘What does she want to do in Limberthwaite ?’ 

‘To see Mr. Gerard among other things.’ 

‘Mr. Gerard! What an idea! However, if you really think 
she can go through the fatigue without being the worse , 

‘I do indeed ; and then if I saw that she was getting tired, I 
would persuade her to come home again.’ 

“If you will do that,’ he said, with an air of great relief, ‘she 
shall make her arrangements as she likes, but I confess to being 
anxious. You must promise to get her to come back if she is 
tired. Don’t trust to her proposing it herself.’ 

‘I promise,’ said Juliet, and he was satisfied. 

No sooner was he gone than the door opened, and to Juliet’s 
amazement Mrs. Pierrepoint came in. ‘ You are surprised to see 
me so early, my darling,’ she exclaimed ; ‘ but here I am, clothed 
and in my right mind, though that is more than the man down- 
stairs would admit. However, anyone who says that I am suffering 
from dementia adventitia must be suffering from dementia 
naturalis—in other words, beloved Juliet, anyone who says that 
I am mad must be an idiot !’ 

‘Don’t talk so much about madness, dear Mrs. Pierre- 
point.’ 

‘People must talk of what runs in their head. Darling, I 
can’t help being silly—-I feel just like a child going home for the 
holidays. Oh, I have been dull for the last seven years! I never 
knew how bad it had been till we planned this delightful little 
change.’ 

‘Be as quiet now as you possibly can,’ urged Juliet. ‘Mr. 
Pierrepoint has just been here. He is very anxious lest you 
should overtire yourself, but does not mean to try to stop you 
going.’ 
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‘That’s a comfort! If we enjoy this, we will often take long 
drives.’ 

‘Don’t go downstairs till it is time to step into the cartiage,’ 
said Juliet, who was most desirous to keep her out of Mr. Pierre- 
point’s sight; for her manner was so excitable that it did not 
seem safe to let her go within range of anything in the shape of 
opposition. 

As the clock was striking ten, a servant came to say that the 
carriage was at the door. Juliet offered her arm to Mrs. Pierre- 
point, who clutched it nervously, and Juliet could feel hers 

rembling as they went downstairs together, followed by two or 
three servants. This expedition was something so unusual, that 
all the servants were full of excitement, and as many as were able 
followed their mistress under pretence of helping her. 

‘You will be careful! He is sure to be there!’ whispered 
Juliet, snatching at.an opportunity of doing it unheard. A pres- 
sure of the arm was the only answer ; but Mrs. Pierrepoint’s face 
was calm and her step firm. Men-servants were in the hall, and 
Mr, Pierrepoint was there too, standing bareheaded hy the door 
to be ready to hand her into the carriage. She drew back a little 
when she saw him, and for a moment glanced at him apprehen- 
sively ; but Juliet gently led her onwards. 

‘I hope you will have a pleasant drive, my dear mother,’ said 
he, offering her his arm ; but Mrs. Pierrepoint said, ‘Thank you, 
Juliet will help me.’ 

‘ Good-bye, then,’ he said ; and then, stooping with great sud- 
denness and rapidity, he planted a most affectionate kiss on her 
pale cheek. 

She started back as if stung, and flung up her arms with a cry 
of horror. ‘You dare to do that!’ she gasped, convulsively 
wiping the place his lips had touched, with every mark of loathing 
and hatred. ‘ You have touched my face with your wicked, lying 
lips! Go out of my sight! Gothis moment! Never again will 
I consent to be in your presence! There are things whieh even 
a creature like you should abstain from doing, and this is one of 
them! But it serves me right. I have temporised—I have been 
silent when I ought to have lifted up my voice and have spoken. 
Men and women servants, listen to’ me, your mistress! You can 
never listen enough! That man is no son of mine! He isa liar 
—a thief—a swindler, who ought to be in gaol instead of being 
here in a house that is nore of his, to torture me with the sight 
of him, and insult me with his Judas kisses. Take me back to 
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my room, Juliet. He has got his will—I can go nowhere now!’ 
and as she spoke she flung her bonnet and cloak and other articles 
of outdoor clothing on the ground before her. 

‘Oh, stop her! stop her! Miss Caradoc, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t let her do that! Get her to her room as quickly as you can,’ 
he cried, and himself hurried forward to stay the poor lady’s hands, 
saying, ‘She does not know what she is doing—she is going to 
undress here !’ 

Weeping, gesticulating, and almost cursing the man whom she 
disowned as her son, and who was once more offering to touch her, 
and once more putting her conduct in a hatefully false light, she 
was taken back to her room, and for the whole of that long, sad 
day she was in a state bordering on frenzy. Those in the house 
with her did not hesitate to say, even all but in her hearing, that 
the borderland had been crossed, and that for the safety of herself 
and all about her she ought to be taken away and placed under 
strong restraint. The servants, one and all, were loud in their 
expressions of sympathy for Mr. Pierrepoint. ‘Such a kind son 
as poor master is, to be treated like that!’ said one. 

‘It’s a queer thing if a son can’t be allowed to kiss his own 
mother,’ said a second. 

‘It is my wonder that he should want to kiss such a mad 
creature !’ remarked a third. 

Juliet kept them away as much as she could, and stayed by 
her. Towards evening she became calm, but it was the calmness 
of utter weariness and despair. She was too prostrate, body and 
mind, even to feel any dread lest what had occurred should furnish 
a pretext for sending her back to the asylum. From eleven in 
the morning till eleven at night Juliet scarcely left her for a 
moment, though it was doubtful whether the unhappy lady had 
any consciousness of her presence. Once or twice Mrs. Pierrepoint 
slept uneasily, but most of the earlier part of the night was spent 
by her in moving restlessly about, and more than once Juliet saw 
her rubbing her face with her handkerchief or with the sheet, as 
if nothing would ever wipe away the contamination of that kiss. 
The time seemed strangely long to Juliet, who had, when she 
found by her watch that it was not yet midnight, sat thirteen 
hours in that desolate bedchamber. To find some change from 
the painful sadness of her own thoughts and the oppressive sense 
of the smallness of the circle in which her life seemed to be nar- 
rowed down, she stole to the window and looked out. How 
difficult it was to believe that outside the gates of Easthwaite 
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there was a world of men and women, joy and sorrow. Those 
gates were never opened, and they shut out all beyond them so 
completely. 

But what was this? Juliet rubbed her eyes, for she now 
looked forth on a view so entirely different from that which she 
had expected to see, that for a moment or two she could scarcely 
believe her senses. The moon was high in the sky, and shone 
down on what seemed to be a large lake filled with calm blue-grey 
water. It was just outside the garden, and the trees in the 
garden and wood seemed to grow by its margin, and dip their 
branches down into its waters, and the hills rose up on the other 
side just as the mountains had risen at. Limberthwaite. She was 
so accustomed to the occurrence of startling events, that if a lake 
had suddenly made its appearance outside the Manor-house, she 
would have accepted that fact just as she had been obliged to 
accept so many others foreign to her experience ; but soon she 
understood that what she saw before her was no lake, but that the 
deep hollow near the garden was filled with heavy watery mist 
which exactly resembled water. How wonderful and mysterious 
this new world of Nature’s making looked! The sky above was 
mysterious too, and of a blue grey, which tempted her to try to 
fathom it, and it was so unfathomable. 

She crept back to the bed, and, in spite of herself, once more 
began to think over the events of the past day. Mrs. Pierre- 
point’s predictions were always verified. She had said that she 
would not be allowed to go to Limberthwaite. And yet how much 
there was in the conduct of the poor woman now sleeping by her 
side to justify Mr. Pierrepoint’s apprehension and care! Then, 
again, how much there was in his behaviour to justify the accusa- 
tions she brought against him! One day it was the books, the 
next that kiss. Both were provocations which he must have 
known could not fail of their effect. Painfully tossing these 
doubts and justifications backwards and forwards in her mind, 
Juliet sat for an hour or two more, until she was faint with the 
fatigue and perplexities of the situation. She was not one of 
those happy persons who can sleep in an easy chair, and rest of 
any kind was out of the question unless she could drive away these 
most distressing and unavailing thoughts. Finally she resolved 
to go downstairs for a book she had been reading the day before. 
It was three o’clock now, and Mrs. Pierrepoint had for some time 
been sleeping quietly. Anxious not to disturb her, Juliet crept 
out of the room and made her way downstairs ; but as she passed 
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Mr. Pierrepoint’s door, which, as usual, was ajar, she saw to her 
surprise that there was a light in the room. He surely was not 
up at that hour! She passed on to Mrs, Pierrepoint’s sitting- 
room, got her book, and then set out on her way back to her post. 
The door of the study opened as she passed it, and by the light of 
her own candle, for he had been sitting by fire-light, she saw 
before her Mr. Pierrepoint, looking pale for him, and.worn and 
more ill and unhappy-looking than she could ever have imagined 
it possible for a man of his ruddy complexion to do. 

‘Oh, how you frightened me!’ she exclaimed ; ‘I have only 
come down for a book. I am going straight back.’ 

‘Tell me how she is first. I have been sitting here for hours 
hoping you would come. I almost think you might have come to 
me before.’ 

‘But, Mr. Pierrepoint, I did tell you how she was at ten 
o’clock. I had no idea that you would sit up or expect me to 
come to you to tell you again. You did not say I was to do so.’ 

‘I thought you would come without any telling. I am much 
too miserable to go to bed.’ 

‘She is better. Sheis fast asleep now. She has been sleeping 
quietly for more than three hours.’ 

‘Thank God! But are you sure she really is better ? “Tell 
me the truth—tell me everything.’ 

Juliet faltered under his gaze, but repeated her words. 

‘Sleep is everything to her now. I hope you are right. I 
hope it will pass off. What a terrible scene it was! I have gat 
here thinking of nothing else ever since it happened.’ 

‘It wouldn’t have happened if you had not kissed her. Qh, 
why did you do that?’ 

‘Why, indeed? Will she ever forgive me? If I had but 
restrained myself! I couldn’t help doing it—I really couldn't. 
When I saw her coming downstairs dressed as she used to dress 
and looking happy and well, and interested in things around her 
as she used to be, and able to go off in her carriage with you for a 
day’s pleasure, which she has not done for years, I quite felt as if 
it were the beginning of a real good time for both of us, and that 
she must be herself again ; and my heart was so full, that before I 
knew what I was doing I had given her that kien. If I had 
thought for a moment, I should have known that I must not do 
it, but I didn’t think.’ 

‘She will be all right again to-morrow,’ said Juliet, to comfort 
him, for he Jooked so unfeignedly ill and miserable. 
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‘I am very much afraid she won’t. Don’t leave her any longer 
—she might awake and want you. Promise to come to me if she 
is worse.’ 

‘You are surely not going to sit up any longer? Dogo to 
bed.’ 

‘T will lie down on the sofa, perhaps, but it would be of no use 
for me to go to bed.’ 

Towards morning Mrs. Pierrepoint’s maid Stephens stole into 
the room, placed herself behind the bed, and made Juliet a sign 
to go and take the rest she so much needed. As she rose to go, 
Mrs. Pierrepoint opened her eyes. It was not that she had been 
disturbed—she had for some time been awake, but lying with her 
eyes shut. 

‘ Leaving me, my darling ?’ she said, mournfully. ‘ Leave me 
as little as you can help—we shall soon be parted altogether—he 
will send me back to the mad people.’ 

‘No, he won't,’ said Juliet, kissing her; ‘I am quite sure he 
won't.’ 

‘I am quite sure he will! You don’t know him. You think 
that I have been asleep, but I have not. I am only lying still, 
thinking of what is before me. It is those mad people, Juliet! 
I am thinking of them and of their eyes, and all that I shall have 
to endure wher I am among them again. I almost think it would 
be better not to live at all.’ 

Juliet soothed her as well.as she could, and at the same time, 
as a measure of precaution, let her know that Stephens had just 
entered the room. She saw by the woman’s face that she thought 
that Mrs. Pierrepoint intended to put an end to her own existence. 

‘Stephens is here, you say?’ murmured Mrs. Pierrepoint, 
anxiously. ‘Send her away. I want to be alone with you. I 
have not long to be with you now.’ 

‘Oh, it’s awful to hear her! She’s going to do herself a mis- 
chief,’ said Stephens to Juliet, who had followed her to the door 
to give some order ; ‘she means to kill herself! She’s mad enough 
for anything!’ 

The same fear was in Juliet’s mind. . ‘ If you will stand there, 
Stephens, just outside the door, where you can see and hear her— 
if you will promise not to stir from this spot even for a moment 
until I come back—lI will go and speak to Mr. Pierrepoint ; but 
you must promise.’ 

She promised, and Juliet hurried off to the study, for she knew 
that if she could come back to Mrs. Pierrepoint with a solemn 
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assurance that no such step as that which she so much dreaded 
was contemplated by Mr. Pierrepoint, she would once more be 
reconciled to life. 

He was still in the study, but had lit some candles and appeared 
to be reading. 

‘My mother is worse!’ he cried, jumping up in great alarm 
when he heard Juliet’s knock at the open door. 

‘Oh, no; she is better, but she is so unhappy! She is tor- 
turing herself with the idea that you will now send her to an 
asylum, Mr. Pierrepoint, you wouldn’t do that, would you? 
What happened to-day is never likely to happen again. Set her 
mind at rest about the asylum, and I am quite sure that she will 
soon be just as quiet and well as she was before. She was much 
better before—you must have observed that.’ 

‘Miss Caradoc, even you, who are well, seem to have been 
thinking that I should send my dear mother to an asylum. I can 
understand the idea presenting itself to her mind, and I grieve to 
think that I did not foresee and guard against it ; but how could 
you think so? Let me beg you to dismiss all thought of the 
asylum from your mind at once, and make my mother do the 
same, for I solemnly assure you that, unless she gets into a state 
that renders her positively dangerous either to herself or to others, 
she shall continue to live here, and I trust that you will continue 
to live with her, for no one has ever been so kind to her as you 
have. I would be kind to her if she would let me, but she won't.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Juliet, and hurried away to relieve Mrs. 
Pierrepoint’s distress. 

‘You back!’ said the poor lady, tenderly.. ‘My darling, how 
good you are tome! Our poor little pleasure came to a bad end 
—he meant it to do so—but all pleasure has now come to an end 
for me !’ 

‘Nothing of the kind! I saw how anxious you were lest he 
should be thinking of doing something that would take you away 
from Easthwaite, so I took the liberty of going down to his study 
and speaking to him about it, and he said—excuse me—but to 
relieve your mind I must tell you exactly what he said, and use 
his very words, He said I was to assure you most solemnly that, 
unless you got into a state which rendered you positively danger- 
ous either to yourself or to other people, you should always live 
here, and I should live with you.’ 

‘There is a flaw in our happiness. somewhere, darling, but let » 
us make the most of it,’ said Mrs, Pierrepoint, kissing the hand 
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she held. Then she said, ‘I will never go downstairs again, I 
will stay here. He is not likely to insist on coming into my bed- 
room. I will not be subjected to seeing that man again.’ 

‘You must not do anything that they will call singular,’ said 
Juliet ; ‘but we will talk of this when you are well again.’ 

‘Well or ill, my mind is made up. I will stay here in this 
room,’ 





CHAPTER XXX. 


THE LETTER-BAG. 


O sweet one love, O my life’s delight, 

Dear, though the days have divided us 

Lost beyond hope, taken out of sight. 
SWINBURNE. 


For ten long days Mrs. Pierrepoint never left her bedroom, She 
Was well again, but much more nervous than Juliet had ever seen, 
her, and no one ever knocked at her door without exciting in her 
the fear that her ‘son’ had come to pay her a visit. She kept it 
loeked, but he made no attempt to see her, and at first did not 
seem to observe that she was confining herself to her room, but 
gradually he became more and more particular in his inquiries. 
* You tell me that my mother is well, Miss Caradoc,’ he said, one 
tiorning when Juliet appeared in answer to his summons; ‘ but 
why is she still shut up in her bedroom ?’ 

‘I hope she means to go downstairs to-day,’ Juliet answered. 
That was the answer she generally did give, and for some days she 
had a faint hope of being able to persuade Mrs. Pierrepoint to 
imake this effort ; anyhow, she did not wish to explain the situation 
to him. 

‘I wonder she does not get out of that bedroom!’ he said, 
after these days had gone by. 

Juliet, who strongly felt how imprudent it was to lend any 
additional colour to the accusations of eccentricity brought against 
Mrs. Pierrepoint by the servants and by Mr. Pierrepoint himself, ~ 
lost no time in going back to her, and at once told her that she 
really must not live in her bedroom any longer. 

‘But it is the only place that is at all safe! He has not 
attempted to force his company on me here. If I went back to 
my sitting-room, he would come and see me before half an hour 
Was over, and expect me to treat him as if nothing had happened.’ 
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* Couldn’t you do that? Couldn’t you make yourself go down 
and even bear to see him? It would only be for a few minutes 
each day; it never was more. Try not to mind it for the sake 
of your own peace and comfort.’ 

‘Why should I put that constraint upon myself? My peace 
and comfort are best secured by avoiding him altogether.’ 

Next morning it was the same thing. Nothing would induce 
Mrs. Pierrepoint to run any risk of meeting the man whom she 
so much hated. This being the case, Juliet boldly resolved to 
descend to the study and try to make terms with him. She did 
not give her courage time to ooze away, but went at once, early 
as it was, for she had not even had her breakfast. 

She knocked at the door as usual, but opened it so quickly 
that when she entered she was almost certain that she was inter- 
rupting him in some occupation which he wished to hide from 
her. She heard a crackling of paper, saw a look in his eyes as if 
he had gone through a moment of alarm, and observed that he 
kept his hand firmly pressed on Field On Prison Discipline. 

‘I only came to speak about something—to ask you to do 
| something,’ said Juliet nervously. She was not very brave at the 
best of times, and now she was much disconcerted by seeing that 
she had taken him so by surprise. 

‘You are not interrupting me,’ he said kindly. ‘Don’t mind 
asking me to do anything I can. It will be a pleasure to me, 
especially if it is anything for you yourself.’ 

‘Oh, it is not for myself,’ Juliet began, but again her mind was 
distracted ; this time it was by the sight of the letter-bag which 
was standing open on the writing-table before him. Wistfully she 
tried to see down to its depths, but, unhappily, was not tall 
enough. 

‘Ah! the letters have come!’ she said very eagerly. ‘I have 
never seen the letter-bag before. Mr. Pierrepoint—I suppose you 
have taken all the letters out—is there—does there happen to 
be one for me ?’ 

‘You are anxious for one?’ he said kindly. ‘Some particular 
letter, I am afraid! How I wish it had come to-day, and I could 
give it to you.’ 

‘ Then there isn’t one,’ she said, and for a minute or two was 
afraid that she would not be able to force back her tears; but 
she had been so often disappointed that she was able to recover 
herself. 


‘No, there is not,’ he said with much sympathy ; ‘at least, I 
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saw none. But just for the chance of my having looked them 
over carelessly, or made some mistake—it is a very faint one, I 
am afraid—go through all the letters that were in the bag your- 
self; they are on the table. Examine the whole heap; I have 
had no time yet to open any of them ; and, by the way, you may 
as well search the bag too.’ 

‘As you say I may, I will,’ said Juliet; ‘but I know before- 
hand that I shall find nothing.’ And yet, in spite of her words, 
she took the packet off the table with a shred of hope in her 
mind. 

‘Yes, I am afraid you will find nothing, for other people’s 
letters come in this bag, so I am forced to be very careful. How- 
ever, if there is nothing to-day, that is no reason why there should 
be nothing to-morrow. Don’t give up hope for another day. The 
letter you want may come to-morrow ; and if it does, it will be a 
great pleasure to me to bring it to you.’ 

There was no letter for Juliet in that packet. There were 
business letters with large seals, circulars, and bills, but there 
was no letter for her, and after turning them over twice she gave 
up all hope. Her husband had either forgotten her or was dead. 
Her eyes swam in tears as she pushed Mr. Pierrepoint’s packet 
away from her; but no word crossed her lips. 

‘I am so sorry for you, he said, simply, and he looked as sorry 
as he said. 

‘I won’t give up hope,’ said Juliet, doing her best to be brave, 
but it was some time before she could say more. Meanwhile his 
eyes were fixed on her in the most heartfelt sympathy. He made 
a movement as if to take her hand, but checked himself. 

‘I will tell you why I came,’ said Juliet, who had seen this 
and wanted to get away; ‘ Mrs. Pierrepoint refuses to go down- 
stairs, and I think she ought-—she is hurting her — by 
staying so long in the same room.’ 

‘Of course she is! I know it, and it is a great vexation to 
me, but I can’t do anything ; if I speak about it she will only be 
more obstinate.’ 

‘I have been thinking ——’ 

‘Oh, I do believe I know what you are going to say—let me 
have the credit of proposing it myself. First of all, tell me, is 
she staying where she is to avoid me ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Then will you tell her from me that if she will return to her 
usual habits, she need have no fear of seeing me, for I will consent 
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to pass a self-denying ordinance—I will undertake not to go near 
her? From this time forth I will never set foot in her apartments 
unless she sends forme. Unhappily, she is never likely to do that, 
so I leave you to judge how much I shall see of my own mother. 
However, matters have come to such a pass that, if it be for her 
good, I see I must now resign myself tothat. But, Miss Caradoc, 
if I make this bargain with her, you must make one with me. No 
day must ever go by without your coming to me and telling 
me exactly how she is, and what you yourself think about her 
health, and everything else that I, her natural guardian, ought 
to know.’ 

‘I promise, I will do anything you like, I promise you I will, 
if you will but refrain from coming to her room.’ 

He turned away as she said this, as if to hide his face. She 
was afraid that anxiety about Mrs. Pierrepoint was making her 
cruelly indifferent to his feelings. 

‘Mr. Pierrepoint,’ she exclaimed, sorrowfully, ‘I am afraid I 
am unkind, but she really will recover complete mental and bodily 
health much more quickly if left to herself.’ 

‘It is terribly hard to hear you say so. You may be right. I 
myself believe that she never will recover it.’ 

‘Oh, yes, she will. Iam right, indeed Iam. Excuse me if I 
am unkind, but she will be better when you don’t come near her. 
It may only be necessary to stay away from her for a time; but 
you have a way of trying to force her to say and do somuch more 
than she feels able to do.’ 

‘You mean that I seem to demand recognition as a son when 
she does not own meas one? Miss Caradoc, I can’t help that! 
I only behave as any son would do in his own home to his own 
mother, and very far short of that! You would not have had me 
humour her all this time by accepting her view? Do you think 
I ought to have called her Mrs. Pierrepoint, and have behaved as 
if I were a stranger on a visit? I might have done so, of course, 
and could do it now, if it were necessary and wise, but it would be 
anything but wise to humour her delusions in that way, they 
would grow to an extent that would make everyone’s existence 
unbearable. As soon as she got one delusion accepted as a fact, 
she would set another going.’ 

‘You need not have humoured her by doing anything that a 
son would not,’ replied Juliet ; ‘but you have been very hard on 
her sometimes, She was deeply hurt when you sent the gardener 
for those books.’ 
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‘And you thought it unkind, too; I can see that you did.’ 

‘Yes, I thought it unkind, too,’ said Juliet, forcing herself to 
speak the truth. 

‘Well, I suppose, if I really were the impostor she thinks me, 
it would have been a cruel thing to ask for those books, for the 
story-books of a poor boy who is dead are sacred treasures ; but to 
me, who got all the good of them that there was to get when I 
was a boy, and who would like my mother to feel the same 
interest in the books I buy and read now, what possible sanctity 
can be attached to those silly old fairy tales? Why should she 
go on hoarding up books that belonged to her lost son, when he 
isn’t lost, but here, and living with her—living a lonely, dis- 
consolate sort of life enough, I can tell you, with no such thing 
as one kind word or look from her from one year’s end to 
another? Instead of living blindly in the past, I want that poor, 
dear woman to open her eyes and enjoy the present, and let me 
enjoy it too. As it is, neither she nor I have the least good of 
our lives, and time is flying—we are both growing old as fast as 
we can. But I am talking as if she were a reasonable and 
reasoning being, which she is not, whatever you may think, 
Miss Caradoc.’ 

This sudden attack was so unexpected that Juliet had not a 
single word to say. He gave her no time to find one, but 
continued: ‘ Yes, she is talking you over, and in one sense I am 
glad of it, for if you can but agree with all she says she will enjoy 
your companionship much more; but do be careful; be as kind to 
her as you can, and believe in her as much as you like, but keep 
your mind open, and do remember that she has been in a 
madhouse once, and, in the opinion of everyone but myself and 
the Chief Commissioner of Lunacy in Edinburgh, ought never to 
have left it.’ a 

‘Oh, Mr. Pierrepoint ’ began Juliet. 

‘Don’t excuse yourself! What has happened is quite natural. 
I told you she would win you over; my only wonder is that you 
have held out so long. Will you go to my mother from me and 
say that I—her only son—I who have given up every other 
pleasure and duty for the sake of living in seclusion with her, to 
look after her health and happiness, have at last come to see that 
I am doing her more harm than good by this endeavour, and 
faithfully promise henceforth to do all my caretaking at second-. 
hand, by your means and help? You see, Miss Caradoc, I 
believe in you, even though you do not believe in me!’ . 
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‘Mr. Pierrepoint,’ cried Juliet, whose face was crimson with 
shame, ‘I don’t know what I do believe! When I am with Mrs. 
Pierrepoint I can’t help believing what she says, and when I am 
with you I believe in you, and am more sorry for you than you 
will ever know.’ 

He laughed pleasantly, and said, ‘That is quite natural, and 
perhaps it is the best thing for both me and my mother. You 
make us both feel a sincere regard for you, and I am quite sure 
that you would never play an unkind part to either of us. Well, 
I make my poor mother this promise, and we shall see what 
comes of it.’ 

‘Then I will go,’ said Juliet; ‘but, indeed, I pity you.’ She 
held out her hand as she spoke, partly to clinch the bargain, and 
partly to express her sympathy. 

He kept her hand a moment in his, and said, ‘I am much in 
your debt already, and now I shall be more so. I wish there was 
anything I could do for you. I can’t tell you how sorry I am 
that there was no letter for you this morning.’ 

She tried to make some answer, but her voice failed her, and 
she hastily left the room. Ofttimes had she been bitterly dis- 
appointed, but never had she felt it so keenly before. She did 
not feel equal even to Mrs. Pierrepoint’s kindly companionship 
until she had been alone a while, and yet it was her duty to be 
equal to it. That duty should be done. She went upstairs at 
once, and told the result of her interview. 

‘I will go down to my sitting-room again to-morrow, then,’ 
said Mrs. Pierrepoint. 

‘Go to-day,’ urged Juliet ; ‘go at once,’ and presently Mr. 
Pierrepoint, shut up in his study with his papers, heard a rustle 
of soft silks in the passage outside, and knew that she was 
trusting to his promise, and now on her way to her own sitting- 
room. ‘I wonder whether she will notice that my door is shut,’ 
he thought, after a while. ‘I have got out of the way of keeping 
it open since she has stayed upstairs. I shall have to open it, 
though, if she takes to coming down again. Where can that 
poor little girl be going ?’ 

That girl was Juliet, and he had caught sight of her in the 
garden. She had for a fortnight been so closely confined to the 
house that now, when she had at last succeeded in bringing 
Mrs, Pierrepoint downstairs again, and had seen her take up a 
book and begin to lose herself in the pleasure of reading it, she 
had asked if she might go and take a turn in the garden. 
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‘Why the garden?’ Mrs. Pierrepoint had said. ‘Why not 
take a real walk? I wish you would. I have such a desire to 
know if you are as free as you think yourself. I know that I am 
not free. He says I am; but I have only to propose to emancipate 
myself from my firm, but invisible bonds, and they are tightened 
at once. Never shall I forget how he did it when he thought I 
was going to Limberthwaite.’ 

‘I don’t know what to think,’ said Juliet feebly ; her despair of 
ever knowing weighed her down. 

‘You soon will. If I am quiet a while, he will soon do some- 
thing. Go-out and go beyond the lodge gates. That is, try to 
go, for I am certain that the Ewbanks will either refuse to et you 
pass, or someone will follow you to watch.’ 

‘ Impossible !’ 

‘Try it then, Settle the point at once.’ : 

The air was balmy, the sun almost hot, though the year was 
young, and every flower in the garden had unfolded each petal to 
receive its rays. Juliet strode onwards to the lodge. ‘They 
won’t stop me,’ she thought. ‘ How absurd it is to imagine that 
in a free country a free woman could be stopped if she wished to 
walk on a high road!’ The woman who opened the gate was 
standing at her own door. ‘Good afternoon, Mrs. Ewbank,’ said 
Juliet. ‘ How is your husband ?’ 

‘Quite well, miss, thank you; he has set off to Milbeck 
church to hear Mr. Gerard preach.’ 

Church! Then this was Sunday, and Juliet had until then 
forgotten it. At Easthwaite all days seemed to be alike. ‘How 
does Mr. Gerard happen to be at Milbeck ?’ she asked: 

‘He has taken the afternoon duty for a week or two while the 
Milbeck parson is away, miss.’ 

‘Oh, has he? I am going a little walk. Don’t come to the 
gate ; I want to see if I can open it for myself,’ 

‘Can you manage it, do you think?’ said Mrs. Ewbank, taking 
Juliet at her word. ‘It’s not often that you trouble our gate 
with going through it, miss,’ 

This did not look as if there were any truth in Mrs, Pierre- 
point’s assertion, but for a while Juliet suspended her judgment— 
the test should be a complete one. . She walked briskly along the 
road and was soon out of sight of the lodge. No one followed 
her, unless it were a bright-eyed little squirrel, which showed a 
slight disposition to take the same route as herself, though on a 
different level. Once or twice she stopped to look back, but she 
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was quite certain that no one was following or watching her. The 
rapid movement and delicious sense of freedom were almost 
intoxicating. She walked farther than she was aware of. Finally, 
attracted by the sight of a small plantation thickly studded with 
primroses, she climbed over a gate, and began to fill her hands 
with flowers. She had risen to her feet, well contented with her 
spoil, and was about to return to the road, when a pony-carriage 
passed by, and, looking up, she saw that it contained Mr. Gerard. 
Mr. Gerard, and she might have spoken to him! The woman at 
the lodge had told her that he was taking the afternoon duty at 
Milbeck, and yet she had been so foolish as not to bethink herself 
that she might walk along the Milbeck Road and meet him on his 
way back. But was it quite too late to stop him now? She 
struggled up to the low hedge between her and the road. ‘ Mr. 
Gerard! Mr. Gerard!’ she cried. But he was old and rather deaf, 
and the act of driving monopolised almost all his attention. She 
forced her way through the hedge, tearing her dress and wounding 
her hands, but now he was much farther away. She ran along 
the road as fast as she was able, still calling him in a voice full of 
anguish; but the sound of the wheels deadened it, and the 
distance between them grew every moment greater. It was no 
use, she was too late, and had to stand and watch the man, who 


could perhaps have given her news of inestimable comfort, disap- 
pear from her sight. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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The Making of Gunflints. 


‘JT JUM! Gunflints! Some spectacled old antiquary’s prosings !’ 
I seem to hear the frivolous modern reader exclaiming as 
he comes to this page and ‘hurriedly prepares to skip onward in 
search of something more ‘actual’ and amusing. In days when 
the schoolboy, whose practice has been limited, to rooks and rabbits, 
deems a muzzle-loader antediluvian, it is safe to say that, interest- 
ing as the making of gunflints is, the most striking thing about 
it is that it should continue to exist at all. And yet it is a most 
flourishing and active industry. While the latest invention in 
hammerless breechloaders hardly contents our English sportsmen, 
thousands of rude hunters and warriors possess no deadlier weapon 
than such a flint-lock gun as you may occasionally find rusting in 
some loft of an old-fashioned farmhouse. The knappers have not 
for a long time previously been busier than during the last three 
years, and flints have gone out of England by millions annually. 
Exportation to Brazil and South America, on which the greatest 
dependence used to be placed, has decreased, but that to South 
Africa has grown with its recent development. Yet flint-knapping 
is less attractive as a survival than because it is an ancient—pro- 
bably the most ancient—village industry, and is still pursued with 
the simple tools and by the simple methods used by the forefathers 
of those engaged in it. Above all it is a traditional and hereditary 
calling. Take what branch you may, and it will invariably be found 
that the craftsman of to-day learned the skill from his father. There 
is a patriarch of over seventy still to be seen on sunny days hang- 
ing about the chalkpits, though totally unfit to wield the spade or 
pick. Before the fir trees were planted that now overshadow some 
of the white mounds he remembers coming to help his father and 
grandsire, while close at hand his son and grandson are at work. 
So it is with the rest. The Brandon flint-knappers form a 
little colony by themselves, differing alike in character and sen- 
timent from the rustics who surround them. For the benefit of 
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those who do not know this pleasant village, it may be as well to 
say that it stands on the Little Ouse, where that river, gliding 
over its almost level and weedy bed, passes between Norfolk and 
Suffolk on to Downham to join the Great Ouse. Its great rabbit 
warrens are well known, and it has a whiting and some other 
small factories ; but from time immemorial flint pits and knapping 
sheds have formed its glory. While a sand-mound was being 
excavated in 1865 a subterranean passage was found at a depth 
of eighty feet, that long ages ago had apparently been searched 
for flints. At all events, there was found sticking in one of the 
sides a strange old pickaxe made by putting a flint edge on an 
antler’s horn. Very likely it had been used for excavating flint 
from the soft chalk by the artificers who fashioned arrow-heads for 
the Savages who inhabited ancient Britain, and might have been 
left’ there by some prehistoric digger, At all events, it seems 
certain that in very remote ages the peculiar value of the flints in 
the neighbourhood was. known and prized. When Canon Green- 
well investigated the well-known ‘Grimes Graves,’ situated in a 
wood close to the old road leading from Brandon to Swaffham, he 
found about eighty picks made from, the antlers of red deer, which 
in all probability had been used to get the flint out of the chalk, 
It would seem, therefore, that the flint knappers, when they com- 
pete, as they have often done, at exhibitions for a prize given to 
the oldest village industry, are very well entitled to succeed, 
Most of the workmen confess, however, that they are less skilful 
at their trade than were those workers of remote antiquity. They 
find it so difficult—so impossible—to imitate the elf arrow that 
some feel sure it must have been the fairies who made it. 
‘Not a single skilled workman in Brandon,’ wrote Mr. James 
Wyatt more than twenty years ago, ‘has ever succeeded in pro- 
ducing the beautiful conchoidal waves, crimpings, and ripple-work 
displayed on the surface of tools and weapons found in Scandinavia.’ 
That is a very mild way of stating the inability of the men of 
to-day. A simple arrow-head found in one of the Brandon fields 
is so much beyond their imitation that they say that at the making 
of it there must have been either witchcraft or instruments that 
have been lost. But then none of them has (like a well-known 
practitioner at the Giant’s Causeway) made it the business of his 
life to make sham arrow-heads. Nor have they any idea that a 
skilled archeologist, by studying the methods of those Polynesians, 
Esquimaux, and others who still use flint implements, can with a 
yeindeer’s horn tied to a bit of wood produce a close approach to 
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all but the most ornate of antique weapons. The Brandon knap- 
per’s skill is indubitable, but it is concentrated on two or three 
strokes which serve to produce the perfectly unadorned gunflint 
of modern times. A gunflint, or strike-a-light, is almost the 
simplest stone implement that can be made, and the knapper who 
is paid by the thousand cannot afford the time that many eth- 
nologists have given to imitate the craftsmanship and reproduce” 
the tools of primitive man. Regarding the methods by which 
these were made, the reader may be referred to the Ancient Stone 
Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain, by Sir 
John Evans. ‘Either bone or stag’s horn sets or punches, or 
else small and hard pebbles,’ he says, ‘may have been applied at 
the proper spots upon the surface of the flints, and then been 
struck by a stone or wooden mallet.’ To follow him at present, 
however, would lead us away from the one little link with the 
stone age that we. have chosen to examine. 

For we are anticipating, and ought to have begun at the 
quarries, since it must be understood that the flint used is found 
in large nodules among chalk, and must be excavated before 
it can be chipped. If we go out on Brandon heath we shall 
see many acres of rough grassland bordered on one side by a 
green plantation and on another by a field of wheat. They are 
dotted all over with grey heaps of chalky earth, showing where 
generation after generation of men has been digging for flints. 
Some of the mounds are so old that the dust blown over them by 
the wind has become a soil for rough grass; and self-sown whins 
(under which rabbits have their burrows) have thrust up between 
the lumps. But under the trees and close up to the corn the 
mounds are glittering white, for here the men even now are toss- 
ing up fresh chalk. They have to go deep down, for in the soft 
upper strata the stones are grey and almost worthless, while the 
valuable black ones are only found in the harder rock under- 
neath. Exposure to the atmosphere, or even proximity to the 
surface, appears to have the effect of causing the best black flints 
to lose some of their colour and lustre, and, besides, it deprives 
them of the moisture without which they are ever so much more 
difficult to work. 

To look at one of the diggers is to imagine that, like certain 
insects, he has taken on the colour of his environment. Not only 
are his little cap, his torn old jacket, his trousers and his heavy 
boots all as dusty white as the clothes of a miller, but the colour 
of his complexion is midway between that of chalk and cream. 
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It is by no means an unhealthy hue, for he belongs to a strong 
and long-lived race, but by living out of the sunlight he has 
become as blanched as a stalk of celery. And to listen to his talk — 
is to be carried into another world, for, ‘like all those who live 
detached and solitary lives, his impressions of the universe are 
peculiarly his own. The coal miner is one of a multitude, and his 
mind is full of strikes, wages, and friendly societies. In his sub- 
terranean gallery, with no companion save a boy assistant on the 
surface, the flint digger is master and man in one. Politics, 
labour-questions, and votes interest him little. He is not well 
paid—not much better than a Norfolk farm-servant—but ‘to be 
your own master is worth three bob a week,’ he says sturdily. 
His interests all lie in flint and chalk in pits and burrows, and 
even his chronology differs from that of other men. ‘Since the 
first pit was opened in the plantation,’ ‘Since the last break of 
wheat was taken in ’--dates like these are his landmarks. Winter 
and summer, autumn and spring follow and succeed without 
affecting him. The gorse flowers beside the chalk-heap, the 
poppy and blueweed come among the corn, wind and sun ripen the 
ears of wheat, but seventy feet below the surface there is no change 
of weather. All that he knows is on sunny days to get his new 
pit opened, and if the rain comes to dive into his deepest and re- 
sume the interrupted task. 

He is an inveterate Tory, and by his nature stubbornly opposed 
to change of every kind. He does not dispute—as how could he ? 
—that the flint might be more easily and expeditiously excavated, 
but the habit of solitude and independence is so ingrained in him 
that he continues to work by the old methods, to avoid all sorts 
of modern improvements, and to carry on his work without 
associates. 

His only tools are a spade and shovel, a pickaxe, and a hammer 
—no engine, no winch, no pulley, not even a ladder. The opera- 
tions make one think of an unusually intelligent rabbit. Firstly 
he digs out a square hole to a depth of about six feet, then he 
burrows to right or left, and from the stage thus made drops 
another six feet, burrowing and dropping alternately till he is sixty 
or seventy feet beneath the surface. To realise how much labour 
this involves it must be remembered that the excavated chalk is 
shovelled upward from stage to stage by hand. His method of 
descent is by leaping down this flight of gigantic steps. It is no 
wonder that few visitors care to follow. People who think nothing 
of descending a coal mine shrink from it. You jump to the first 
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stage quite cheerily, for you see where you are going to; at the 
next the grey landing-place still glimmers as in twilight ; but after 
that the leaps must be taken into a darkness gross as that of 
Erebus, in blind faith that there must be a platform. When the 
bottom at last is reached, a faint little flare of candle-light shows 
the mouth of a tunnel some eighteen feet long. Crawling up this 
on hands and knees, the jagged white walls hardly visible, you 
come upon the pitman lying on his side and with his pick trying 
to loosen the chalk round a heavy nodule of flint. Like many 
solitary workers, he has a way of talking to himself, and now 
coaxingly addresses the stone, ‘Come away; my beauty— drop down 
now—that’s a good ’tin.’ Anon he mutters in fury, ‘ I'll have you, 
you beast, if the house falls.’ But it is a heavy and difficult lump 
to move. The chalk down here is hard, and his arm cannot get 
free play, so that there is plenty of time to talk ere it drop noise- 
lessly on the soft grey dust. Often, he says, he has mined down 
as far as this without discovering a flint, and it is almost his only 
grievance that he is paid nothing for sinking the pit. His wages 
are calculated on the number of ‘one-horse jags’ or cartloads he 
can bring tothe surface. Occasionally there are accidents. Where 
there is much sand to be pierced ere the chalk is reached the walls 
sometimes fall in and make the labour all in vain. Life is seldom 
endangered, however, though men at times have been crippled by 
being too venturesome. He likes the work for its independence 
and because it was his father’s trade, and he could not endure 
regular hours or a timekeeper. As to loneliness, he does not know 
what it means. But here he stops with a shout of triumph, for 
down the flint has come at last. Now he must drag it to the 
opening of the gallery, where, if he cannot by raising it on his 
head and jerking with neck, shoulders, and arms toss it up on the 
landing-place, he will crack it with a hammer and raise the frag- 
ments. Outside the chalk has formed a white encrustation, but 
the heart-is as black as ebony, for, as he puts it, ‘ floor uns be the 
best, wall ’uns the second best, top ’uns the worst of all.” Why 
that should be so he never asks. Sartin’ sure the chalk has been 
made by water, for he has found cockle-shells and fishes and liftle 
sarpent-things in it ; but, like Topsy, the flint growed there. 

I doubt if there is any harder toil than his in existence. 
Working in a ‘ burrow’—that is to say, in a gallery three feet 
high—and with a pickaxe endeavouring to loosen the chalk round 
a little crag of flint is extremely irksome ; but the only reliefs to 
it consist of digging and of throwing up the lumps from stage to 
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stage. Except for his iron tools, he is no better off than the first 
savage who dug out a pit; his results come directly from the 
exercise of his muscle ; he owes nothing whatever to science. 

It is more difficult to get out of the pit than it was to get in. 
Little footholds have been cut in the chalky sides, and by their 
aid one has to scale the great ladder as best one can. On the top 
you will be glad to sit and philosophise a little on the detached 
and quiet existence of the human rabbit who is burrowing down 
below. The agricultural labourer who complains that the country 
is so grossly dull leads a wild.and stirring life in comparison with 
the flint-digger, who in solitude and perpetual twilight pursues 
his craft ; and yet I think the latter is the happier and more con- 
tented of the two. 

The second part of the work is done under vastly different 
circumstances. In the knapping shed to which the flints are 
carted some half-dozen men all sit and work together, or rather 
in twos, for it is a trade of partnership. The typical knapper is a 
deft pale-faced little man, usually with several bits of sticking- 
plaster disfiguring his countenance ; for when the flint is sparkling 
under his hammer ever and anon a tiny chip takes him on the 
nose or the cheek or the eyeball. One whose business it is to 
break up the blocks of flint sits beside a heap of them on a three- 
legged stool. His right leg from the knee up to the thigh is 
covered with a heavy guard of thick coarse leather. Looking at 
him, I have often thought with wonder on a certain passage in 
Mr. Blackmore’s most famous novel. It is where John Ridd breaks 
the great boulder in the gold mine. ‘Then I swung me on high 
to the swing of the sledge,’ says he, ‘as a thresher bends back to 
the rise of his flail, and with all my power descending delivered 
the ponderous onset.’ But the stone-breakers I have known would 
not dream of accomplishing that feat by main strength, and cer- 
tainly the flint-knapper does not attempt it. He takes his lump 
of flint gently on his knee, and turns it over and over to find out, 
as he says, where his hammer will take hold; then, with what is a 
sharp well-directed tap rather than a downright blow, he splits it 
in two. Seldom indeed is it necessary to strike twice. But the 
next operation is a still more wonderful performance with the 
hammer. Taking a manageable fragment in his lap, and catching 
the nature of its seams and angles with a single glance, he with 
his light flaking hammer pares off slice after slice in less time 
than it takes to tell. Every knock at a corner brings away a 
piece of flint in shape almost identical with that of razor shells 
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found at the seaside. The edges are like those of a knife, and 
one side has a surface almost as smooth as glass. On the other 
he has calculated to get two long ridges. To look at the flakes 
it would appear as though the piece of rock had been made of 
thin layers that the workman has parted. Anyone placing three 
gunflints in a row with the smooth side downwards will obtain a 
fairly accurate idea of the shape. But there are knots and twists 
and seams and turns in the grain that produce a great variety in 
the peelings. To get them off like that is a triumph of manual 
skill that cannot be achieved except by those who have practised 
it along time. Flint-cores, such as are left by the knapper when 
his flaking is done, have been found in circumstances that seem 
to point to their survival from the stone age. 

The second operator sits with a tubful of flakes at his elbow, a 
tiny steel anvil three or four inches long in front of him, and a 
peculiar hammer in his hand. In shape it is something like a 
miniature pick, only its chisel-like face is nearly two inches long. 


‘Years of practice have enabled him, when he takes a flint-peeling 


in his hand, to decide instantaneously what can be made of it. 
The exporter of gunflints desires to have many different kinds to 
suit the various sorts of weapons. There are in all twenty-three 
different kinds of flint made, but it requires some ingenuity to 
stretch them out so far. For instance, to make up the list you 
have grey muskets and black muskets, where difference is not at 
all in the workmanship but in the alleged quality of the flint. 
Setting aside minor kinds, the main classes of flint are for the 
common gun, the pocket and horse pistols, the musket, rifle, 
and carbine. From the narrow point of his flake the workman 
chips a diminutive flint for a pocket pistol, though not so many 
of these are required as of a larger size for horse-pistols. But 
the flints most in request are the neat and well-shaped ones 
used for rifles, and the biggest of all required for carbines. There 
is also a continuous, though not a very considerable, demand for 
strike-a-lights, meant for the use of travellers and sportsmen who 
have had experience of damp matches. As each of these has its 
own shape and size, which must be accurately reproduced, it will 
be seen that the knapper at the anvil has a task demanding both 
skill and judgment. Yet its execution has become so much a 
habit with him that he talks and chips away as if by instinct. At 
every sharp pop down drops a gunflint, which he takes in his hand 
and lets the hammer play round till the sharp edges are blunted 
and the size made exactly what is required. The speed at which 
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he works may be inferred from the fact that each man calculates 
to turn out on an average three thousand a day. In time of . 
pressure a knapper has been known—by commencing very early 
in the morning and working to a late hour at night—to make 
nine thousand. But that is deemed an extraordinary and pro- 
digious day’s work. The employers as well as the men reckon 
that, taking all the year round, a third of that number represents 
the output of aman. This means about twelve thousand a week, 
for it is an old custom in the trade to make Saturday and Monday 
holidays: the former is devoted to play and the latter is given up 
to tool-sharpening. Knapping cannot be done unless the ham- 
mers are in perfect order, and it is said that the only smiths who 
can put them right are a few in the neighbourhood of Brandon 
who have done the work from infancy, and know to a nicety the 
face and temper required. It is very difficult to calculate the 
gross number of gunflints made annually, as the work is in more 
hands than one, but in all England there are certainly not thirty 
men who can shape a flint. Business used to fluctuate very much, 
and in dull times some of the operatives were obliged to seek 
employment elsewhere. From half-a-dozen to a dozen knappers 
have constant work, however, and while they do not make fewer 
than four millions annually, they must be very busy to make 
eight. Brandon is the chief but not the only seat of the manu- 
facture. Gunflints are still made in small quantities at Malaga, 
for example, and specimens are to be seen in the British Museum. 

I fear that the figures afford an insecure basis for calculating 
the number of flint guns still in use. Nobody has been able to 
tell me how long a flint will serve, and though my own earliest 
firearm was an antique horse-pistol that had never known a per- 
cussion cap, my experience is not worth much. Firstly, my 
allowance of powder being strictly limited made me careful not 
to waste any shots, so that the water voles at which I practised 
had to be well out on the green willow twigs ere I fired; and, 
secondly, as flints were difficult to obtain, I had all a boy’s patience 
and ingenuity in exposing first one edge to the hammer, then 
another. Moreover, the number of miss-fires would have exhausted 
the patience of any man shooting for his life or his dinner. After 
thirty or forty shots, however, it is probable that a gunflint is no 
longer to be depended upon. 

On being split up, the flint occasionally shows an unexpected 
colour ; and, indeed, the figures shown in this process, though they 
must have been accidentally produced, are sometimes marvellous, 
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There is one in the possession of a workman now in which a 
mother suckling her child is shown with a fidelity and distinctness 
no draughtsman could surpass. But the knapper does not regard 
these colours with the eyes of an esthete, He knows that those 
who barter the flints with the natives find that the pure black are 
invariably the most highly prized, and accordingly he has to 
accept a very much smaller price for those of a grey tint. Many 
of these are probably made into strike-a-lights and never used for 
guns at all, Yet, when all is said, the number of gunflints made 
is sufficiently large to surprise the new generation of English 
sportsmen, who are growing up unfamiliar with any but breech- 
loading guns. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to conclude this paper with the 
narration of a little incident that made me laugh, less at the 
flint-knappers in particular than at human nature in general. 
Some of them were bewailing their small profits. Except that 
they worked under cover, said one, they were not better off than 
the farm-labourers. ‘ Well,’ I said jestingly, ‘ you can at all events 
strike to get your wages up.’ But the spokesman shook his head 
gravely. ‘There were so many in the trade,’ he replied, ‘you 
could never get them to agree!’ 


P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
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Cairnsmill Den. 


Tune: ‘ A-roving.’ 


S I, with hopeless love o’erthrown, 
With love o’erthrown, with love o’erthrown, 
And this is truth I tell, 
As I, with hopeless love o’erthrown, 
Was sadly walking all alone, 
I met my love one morning 
In Cairnsmill Den : 
One morning, one morning, 
One blue and blowy morning, 
I met my love one morning 
In Cairnsmill Den. 


A dead bough broke within the wood, 
Within the wood, within the wood, 
And this is truth I tell, 
A dead bough broke within the wood 
And I looked up, and there she stood. 
I met my love, &e. 


I asked what was it brought her there, 
What brought her there, what brought her there, 
. And this is truth I tell, 
I asked what was it brought her there. 
Says she, ‘ To pull the primrose fair.’ 
I met my love, &ec. 


Says I, ‘Come, let me pull with you, 
Along with you, along with you,’ 
And this is truth I tell, 
Says I, ‘ Come, let me pull with you, 
For one is not so good as two.’ 
I met my love, &c. 








CAIRNSMILL DEN. 





But when at noon we climbed the hill, 
We climbed the hill, we climbed the hill, 
And this is truth I tell, 
* But when at noon we climbed the hill, 
Her hands and mine were empty still. 
I met my love, &c. 


And when we reached the top so high, 
The M high, the top so high, 
And this is truth I tell, 
And when we reached the top so high, 
Says I, ‘Tl kiss you, if I die.’ 
I met my love, &c. 


I kissed my love in Cairnsmill Den, 
In Cairnsmill Den, in Cairnsmill Den, 
And this is truth I tell, 
I kissed my love in Cairnsmill Den, 
And my love kissed me back again. 
I met my love one morning 
In Cairnsmill Den : 
One morning, one morning, 
One blue and blowy morning 
I met my love one morning 
In Cairnsmill Den. 


R. F. Murray. 
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The Pot-boileys 


RNEST GREY was an inspired painter. Therefore he was 

employed to paint portraits of insipid little girls in black- 

silk stockings, and to produce uninteresting domestic groups, of 

which a fat and smiling baby of British respectability formed the 
central figure. 

He didn’t like it, of course. Pegasus never does like being 
harnessed to the paternal go-cart. But being a philosopher in his 
way, and having a wife and child to keep, he dragged it none the 
less, with as good a grace as could reasonably be expected from 
such celestial mettle. The wife, in fact, formed the familiar model 
for the British mother in his Academy pictures, while little Joan 
(with bare legs) sat placidly for the perennial and annual baby. 
Each year, as observant critics might have noticed, that baby grew 
steadily a twelvemonth older. But there were no observant critics 
for Ernest Grey’s pictures: the craft were all too busy inspecting 
the canvas of made reputations to find time on hand for spying 
out merit in the struggling work of unknown beginners. It’s an 
exploded fallacy of the past to suppose that insight and initiative 
are the true critic’s hall-mark. Why go out of your way to see 
good points in unknown men, when you can earn your three 
guineas so much more surely and simply by sticking to the good 
points that everybody recognises? . The way to gain a reputation 
for critical power nowadays is, to say in charming and pellucid 
language what everybody regards as the proper thing to say about 
established favourites. You voice the popular taste in the very 
best English. 

But Ernest Grey had ideals, for all that. How poor a creature 
the artist must be who doesn’t teem with unrealised and unrealisa- 
ble ideals! All the while that he painted the insipid little girls 
in the impeccable stockings, very neatly gartered, he was feeding 
his soul with a tacit undercurrent of divine fancy. He had another 
world than this of ours, in which he lived by turns—a strange 
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world of pure art, where all was profound, mysterious, magical, 
beautiful. Idyls of Celtic fancy floated visible on the air before 
his mind’s eye. Great palaces reared themselves like exhalations 
on the waste ground by Bedford Park. Fair white maidens moved 
slow, with measured tread, across his imagined canvas. What 
pictures he might paint—if only somebody would pay him for 
painting them! He revelled in designing these impossible works. 
His scenery should gll lie in the Lost Land of Lyonesse. A spell 
as of Merlin shoul@ brood, half-seen, over his dreamy cloisters. 
The carved capitals of his pilasters should point to something 
deeper than mere handicraftsman’s workmanship; his brocades 
and his fringes should breathe and live; his arabesques and his 
fretwork, his tracery and his moulding, should be instinct with 
soul and with indefinite yearning. The light that never was on 
sea or land should flood his landscape. In the pictures he had 
never painted, perhaps never would paint, ornament and decoration 
were lavished in abundance ; design ran riot ; onyx and lapis lazuli, 
chrysolite and chalcedony, beryl and jacinth, studded his jewelled 
bowls and his quaintly-wrought scabbards; but all to enrich and 
enforce one fair central idea, to add noble attire and noble array 
to that which was itself already noble and beautiful. No frippery 
should intrude. All this wealth of detail should be subservient in 
due place to some glorious thought, some ray of that divine sad- 
ness that touches nearest the deep heart of man. 

So he said to himself in his day-dreams. But life is not day- 
dream. Life, alas! is very solid reality. While Ernest Grey 
nourished his secret soul with such visions of beauty, he employed 
his deft fingers in painting spindle legs, ever fresh in number, yet 
ever the same in kind, and unanimously clad in immaculate spun- 
silk stockings. No hosier was better up in all the varieties of 
spun silk than that inspired painter. “Tis the way of the world, 
you know—our industrial world of supply and demand—to harness 
its blood-horses to London hansoms. 

After all, he was working for Baby Joan and Bertha. (Bertha 
was the sort of name most specially in vogue when his wife was a 
girl; it had got to Joan and Joyce by the date of the baby.) They 
lived together in a very small house at Bedford Park—so small, 
Bertha said, that when a visitor dropped in they bulged out at the 
windows. | | 

But Ernest Grey had a friend better off than himself—a man 
whose future was already assured him—a long-haired proprietor 
who wrote minor verse which the world was one day to wake up 
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and find famous. He was tall and thin, and loosely knit, and 
looked as if he’d been run up by contract. His name was Bernard 
Hume ; he claimed indirect descent from the philosopher who 
demolished everything. Unlike his collateral ancestor, however, 
Bernard Hume had faith, a great deal of faith—first of all in him- 
self, and after that in everyone else who shared the honour of his 
acquaintance. This was an amiable trait on Bernard’s part, for, 
as a rule, men who believe in themselves complete their simple 
creed with that solitary article. With Bernard Hume, on the 
contrary, egotism took a more expanded and expansive form—it 
spread itself thin over the entire entowrage. He thought there 
was always a great deal in anyone who happened to inspire him 
with a personal fancy. ‘I like this man, he said to himself 
virtually, ‘therefore he must be a very superior soul, else how 
could he have succeeded in attracting the attention of so sound a 
critic and judge of human nature ?’ 

Of all Bernard Hume’s friends, however, there was not one in 
whom he believed more profoundly than the inspired painter, 
‘Ernest Grey,’ he used to say, ‘if only he’d retire from the stock- 
ing-trade and give free play to his fancy, would bring the sweat, 
I tell you, into that brow of Burne-Jones’s. (You think the phrase 
vulgar? Settle the question by all means, then, with Browning, 
who invented it!) He’s a born idealist, is Grey—a direct 
descendant of Lippi and Botticelli, pitchforked, by circumstances 
over which he has no control, into the modern hosiery business, 
If only he could paint those lovely things he draws so beautifully ! 
Why, he showed me some sketches the other day for unrealised 
pictures, first: studies for dreams of pure form and colour—fair 
virgins that flit, white-armed, through spacious halls—plaintive, 
melancholy, passionate, mystical. One of them was superb, An 
Arthurian uncertainty enveloped the scene. The touch of a 
wizard had made all things in it suffer a beautiful change. It was 
life with the halo on—life as the boy in Wordsworth’s Ode on 
Immortality must surely have seen it—life in the glow of a poet’s 
day-dream. A world of pure phantasy, lighted up from above with 
glancing colour. A world whose exact date is once upon a tvme. 
A world whose precise place is in the left-hand corner of the land 
of fairy-tales. If only Ernest Grey would paint like that, he 
might fail for to-day ; he might fail for to-morrow; his wife and 
child ‘might starve and die; he might fall himself exhausted in 
the gutter—but his place hereafter would be among the immortals.’ 

Ernest heard him talk so at times—and went on with the detail 
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of the left stocking. It’s easy enough to let some other divine 
genius’s wife and child starve to death for the sake of posterity ; 
but when it comes to your own, pardi ! it’s by no means so simple. 
Posterity then becomes a very small affair, bar one component 
member. But Bernard Hume was a bachelor. 

One afternoon Ernest was smoking his meditative pipe in the 
bare, small studio—he allowed himself a pipe ; ’twas his one slight 
luxury—when Bernard Hume, all fiery-eyed, strolled in unex- 
pectedly. Bernard Hume was a frequent and a welcome visitor. 
*Tis not in human nature not to like deft flattery, especially on 
the points you believe to be your strongest. You may be ever so 
modest a man in the abstract, and under normal conditions of 
opposition and failure; but when a friend begins to praise your 
work to your face, and to find in it the qualities you like the best 
yourself, why, hang it all! you stand back a bit, and gaze at it with 
your head just a trifle on one side, and say to your own soul in an 
unuttered aside, ‘ Well, after all, I’m a diffident sort of a fellow, 
and I distrust my own products, but it’s quite true what he says 
—there is a deal of fine feeling and fine painting in the reflection 
of those nude limbs in that limpid water ; and what could be more 
exquisite, though I did it myself, than the gracious curl of those 
lithe festoons of living honeysuckle ?’ 

So Bernard was a favourite at the little house in Bedford Park. 
Even Bertha liked him, and was proud of his opinion of Ernest’s 
genius, though she wished he didn’t try to distract dear Ernest so 
much from serious work to mere speculative fancies, 

On this particular afternoon, however, Bernard had dropped in 
of malice prepense, and in pursuance of a deep-laid scheme against 
Bertha’s happiness. The fact is, he had been reading Browning’s 
Andrea del Sarto the night before, and, much impressed by that 
vigorous diatribe against all forms of pot-boiling, he had come 
round to put out poor Bertha’s smouldering kitchen-fire for ever. 
He knew the moment had now arrived when Ernest should be 
goaded on into letting his wife and child starve for the benefit of 
humanity; and he felt like a missionary sent out on purpose, by 
some Society for the Propagation of the Asthetic Gospel, to con- 
vert the poor benighted pot-boiler from the whole base cult of the 
scullery pipkin. 

He came, indeed, at a propitious moment. Ernest had just 
dismissed the model who sat for the elder daughter in his new 
Academy picture of ‘ Papa’s Return,’ and was then engaged in 
adding a few leisurely touches haphazard to little Joan’s arms as 
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the crowing baby. (Papa himself stood outside the frame; not 
even the worship of the simmering saucepan itself could induce 
Ernest Grey to include in his canvas the jocund figure of the 
regressive. stockbroker.) Bernard Hume sat down, and after the 
usual interchange of meteorological opinion, drew forth from his 
pocket a small brown-covered volume. Bertha trembled in her 
chair; she knew well what was in store for them : ’twas the Selec- 
tions from Browning—homeopathic dose for the general public. 
Habitués absorb him whole in fifteen volumes. 

‘I was reading a piece of Browning’s last night,’ Bernard began 
tentatively ; ‘his Andrea del Sarto—do you know it, Mrs. Grey ? 
—it impresses me immensely. I was so struck with it, indeed, 
that I wanted to come round and read it over to Ernest this 
afternoon. I thought it might be—vwell, suggestive to him in his 
work, don’t you know.’ And he glanced askance at that hostile 
Bertha. So very unreasonable of a genius’s wife not to wish to 
starve, with her baby in her arms, for the sake of high art, and 
her husband, and posterity ! 

Bertha nodded a grudging assent ; and Bernard, drawing breath, 
settled down in a chair and began to read that famous poem, which 
was to act, he hoped, as a goad to Ernest Grey’s seared artistic 
conscience, 

Once or twice, to be sure, Bernard winced not a little at the 
words he had to read—they were so very personal :— 


Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged, 
‘God and the glory: never care for gain | 
The present by the future, what is that ? 
Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo ! 
Rafael is waiting : up to God all three!’ 

I might have done it for you. So it seems. 
Perhaps not. All is as God overrules. 
Besides, incentives come from the soul's self ; 
The rest avail not. Why do I need you? 
What wife had Rafael or has Agnolo ? 

In this world, who can do a thing will not ; 
And who would do it cannot, I perceive. 


That was tolerably plain—almost rude, he felt, now he came to 
read it with Bertha actually by his side. Yet still he persisted 
through all that magnificent special pleading of the case for 
posterity and high art against wife and children—persisted to the 
bitter end, in spite of everything. He never flinched one moment. 
He read it all out—all, all—every word of it—‘ We might have 
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risen to Rafael, you and I,’ and all the rest of it. His voice 
quivered a little—only a little—as he poured forth those last few 
lines :— 

Four great walls in the New Jerusalem, 

Meted on each side by the angel’s reed, 

For Leonard, Rafael, Agnolo, and me 

To cover—the three first without a wife, 

While I have mine. So—still they overcome, 

Because there’s still Lucrezia,—as I choose. 


But he read it out for all that, with eyes glancing askance (at the 
commas) on Bertha’s fiery face, and lips that trembled with the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

The pot-boiler’s heart was touched. For, mind you, it’s easy 
to touch every artist’s artistic conscience. You only ask him to 
do the thing he best loves doing. 

When Bernard Hume ceased there was a pause for a few 
minutes—a terrible pause. Then Bertha rose slowly, and went 
over to her husband. In spite of Bernard’s presence, she kissed 
him twice on the forehead. Then she burst into tears, and rushed 
from the room wildly. 

All that night she hardly slept. Next morning she rose, 
determined, whatever she did, never for one moment to interfere 
with Ernest’s individuality. 

Throughout the day she avoided the studio studiously. At 
eleven the model who sat for the elder sister in ‘Papa’s Return’ 
came in as usual. She was very much surprised to find Ernest 
Grey engaged on a large drawing which had been lying about the 
studio for months unfinished. It represented, as she remarked to 
herself, among a crowd of other figures, a male model in armour 
pushing his way through a dense wood towards a floating female 
model in insufficient drapery. But Ernest himself called it ‘The 
Quest of the Ideal.’ 

She stood for a minute irresolute. Ernest Grey meanwhile 
surveyed her critically. Yes, he thought so—she would do. No 
more the elder sister in ‘ Papa’s Return,’ but the Elusive herself 
in ‘ The Quest of the Ideal.’ 

The model looked at him in surprise. She was a beautiful 
girl, with a face of refined and spiritual beauty. ‘Why, Mr. Grey,’ 
she cried, taken aback, ‘ you don’t mean to say youre not goin’ on 
with your Academy picture ?’ 

‘This is my Academy picture,’ Ernest Grey answered gravely. 
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‘I’ve discarded the other one, It never was really mine. I’m 
giving up the hosiery business.’ 

The model looked aghast. ‘ And it was so lovely!’ she cried, 
all regrets. ‘That dear, sweet baby! and her so pleased, too, at 
her pa coming ’ome again !’ 

Ernest answered only by bringing out a piece of thin, creamy- 
white drapery. ‘I shall want you to wear this,’ he said ; ‘just so, 
as in the sketch. I think you'll do admirably for the central 
figure.’ 

The modei, demurred a little—the undress was rather more 
than she had yet been used to. She sat for head and shoulders 
or draped figure only. ‘I think,’ she said with decision, ‘ you’d 
better get another lady.’ 

But Ernest insisted. He was hot for high art now; and after 
a short hesitation, the model consented, It was no more, he 
pointed out, than evening-dress permits the most modest maiden. 
All on fire with his new departure, Ernest began a study of her 
head and shoulders then and there—the head and shoulders of the 
Eternal Elusive. 

He wrought at it with a will. He was inspired and eager. To 
be sure, it was an awkward moment to begin an experiment, with 
the rent just due and no cash in hand to pay it, while the baker 
was clamouring hard for his last month’s money. ‘ But things 
like that, you know, must be Before a famous victory!’ Nothing 
venture, nothing have. There would still be just time to complete 
the study, at least, before Sending-in Day ; and if somebody took a 
fancy to his very first attempt at a serious picture, why—farewell 
for ever to the spun-silk stocking trade! 

For a week he worked away by himself in the studio. Bertha 
never came near the room, though she shuddered to herself to 
think what Ernest was doing. But she had made up her mind, 
once for all, after hearing Bernard Hume read Browning’s Andrea, 
never again to interfere with her husband’s individuality. As for 
the model, her grief was simple and unaffected. She couldn’t 
think how Mr. Grey, and him so clever, too, could ever desert that 
dear, sweet baby in ‘ Papa’s Return’ for all them dreadful gashly 
men and un’olesome women. He was making sucha fright of her 
for his figger of the Eloosive as she’d be ashamed to acknowledge 
to any of her friends it was her that sat to him for it. A pretty 
girl don’t like to be painted into a fright like that, with her ‘air 
all streamin’ loose like a patient at Colney ’Atch, and her clothes 
fallin’ off, quite casual-like, be’ind her ! 
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About Friday Bernard Hume called in. The model expected 
him to disapprove most violently. But when he saw the drawing, 
and still more the study, as far as it had gone—for Ernest, know- 
ing exactly what effect he meant to produce, had worked at the 
head and arms with surprising rapidity—he was in visible raptures. 
He stood long and gazed at it. ‘Why, Grey,’ he cried, standing 
back a little, and shading his eyes with his hand, ‘ it’s simply and 
solely the incarnate spirit of the nineteenth century. The nine- 
teenth century in its higher and purer avatar ; deep-questioning, 
mystic, uncertain, rudderless. Faith gone ; humanity left ; heaven 
lost ; earth realised as man’s true home and sole hope for the 
future! Those sad eyes of your wan maidens gaze forth straight 
upon the infinite. Those bronzed faces of your mailed knights 
have confronted strange doubts and closed hard with nameless 
terrors. There’s a pathos in it all—a—what shall I call it ?—a 
something inexpressible ; a pessimism, a meliorism, an obstinate 
questioning of invisible things, that no age but this age of ours 
could possibly have compassed. Who, save you, could have put so 
much intense spirituality into the broidery of a robe, could have 
touched with such sacred and indefinable sadness the frayed fringe 
of a knightly doublet ?’ 

As he spoke, Ernest gazed at his own work, in love with it. 
The criticism charmed him. It was just the very thing he’d have 
said of it himself, if it had been somebody else’s ; only he couldn’t 
have put it in such glowing language. It’s delightful to hear your 
work so justly appraised by a sympathetic soul ; it makes a modest 
man think a great deal better than he could ever otherwise think 
of his own poor little performances. But most modest men, alas! 
have no Bernard Hume at hand to applaud their efforts. The 
Bernard Humes of this world are all busily engaged in booming 
the noisy, successful self-advertisers. 

The model looked up with a dissatisfied air. ‘I don’t like it,’ 
she said, grumbling internally. ‘It makes me look as if I wanted 
a blue-pill. It ain’t ’arf so pretty as “ Papa’s Return,” and it’s my 
belief it ain’t ’arf so sellin’ either.’ 

‘Pretty!’ Bernard Hume responded with profound contempt. 
‘Well, the sole object of art is not, I should say, to be merely 
pretty. And as for selling—well, no, I dare say it won’t sell. But 
what does that matter? It’s a beautiful work, and it does full 
justice to Mr. Grey’s imaginative faculty. There’s not another 
man in England to-day who could possibly paint it.’ 

The model said nothing, but she thought the more, She 
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thought, among other things, that to her it did matter; for, in 
the first place, a painter who doesn’t sell isn’t likely to be able to 
pay his models ; and, in the second place, no self-respecting girl 
cares to sit very long for unsaleable pictures. It interferes, of 
course, with her market value. Who's going to employ an un- 
successful man’s model ? 

For a week Ernest toiled on almost without stopping, but it 
was easy toil compared to the stocking trade. The study grew 
apace under his eager fingers; the model declared confidentially 
to her family he was ruining her prospects. ‘I’m as yellow as a 
guinea,’ she said ; ‘and as for expression, why, you’d think I was 
goin’ to die in about three weeks in a gallopin’ consumption.’ 
Not such the elder sister in ‘ Papa’s Return ’—that rosy-cheeked, 
round-faced, English middle-class girl whom Ernest had elaborated 
by his Protean art out of the features and form of the self-same 
model. 

At the end of the week he was working hard in his studio one 
evening to save the last ray of departing sunlight, when Bertha 
burst in suddenly with a very scared face. ‘Oh, Ernest!’ she cried, 
‘do come up and look at Joan. She seems soill. I can’t think 
what’s the matter with her.’ 

Ernest flung down his brush, and forgot in a moment, as a 
father will, all about the Elusive. It eluded him instantly. He 
followed Bertha to the little room at the top of the house that 
served as nursery. (‘Keep your child always,’ he used to say, ‘as 
near as you can to heaven.’) Little Joan, just three years old at 
that time, lay listless and glassy-eyed in the nurse’s arms. Ernest 
looked at her with a vague foreboding of evil. He saw at once she 
was very ill. ‘This is serious,’ he said in a low voice. ‘I must 
go for the doctor.’ 

When the doctor came, discreetly uncertain, he shook his head 
and looked wise, and declined to commit himself. He was rather 
of opinion, though, it might perhaps turn out to be scarlet fever. 

Scarlet fever! Bertha’s heart stood still in her bosom, and so 
did Ernest’s. For the next ten days the model had holiday ; the 
Elusive was permitted to elude unchased ; the studio was forsaken 
day and night for the nursery. It was a very bad case, and they 
fought it all along the line, inch by inch, unflinchingly. Poor 
little Joan was very ill indeed. It made Ernest’s heart bleed to 
see her chubby small face grow so thin and yet so fiery. Night 
after night they sat up and watched. What did Ernest care now 
for art or the ideal? That one little atomy of solid round flesh 
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was more to him than all the greatest pictures in Christendom. 
‘Rafael did this, Andrea painted that!’ Ah, God! what did it 
matter, with little Joan’s life hanging poised in the balance 
between life and death, and little Joan’s unseeing eyes turned 
upward, white between the eyelids, toward the great blank ceiling ? 
If Joan were to die, what would be art or posterity? The sun 
in the heavens might shine on as before, but the sun in Ernest 
and Bertha’s life would have faded out utterly. 

At last the crisis came. ‘If she gets through to-night,’ the 
doctor said in his calm way, as though he were talking of some- 
body else’s baby, ‘the danger’s practically over. All my patients 
in the present epidemic who’ve passed this stage have recovered 
without difficulty.’ 

They watched and waited through that livelong night in 
breathless suspense and terror and agony. You who are parents 
know well what it means. Why try to tell others? They could 
never understand ; and if they could, why, heaven forbid we should 
harrow them as we ourselves have been harrowed. 

At last, towards morning, little Joan dropped asleep. A sweet, 
deep sleep. Her breathing was regular. Father and mother fell 
mute into one another’s arms. Their tears mingled. They dared 
not utter one word, but they cried long and silently. 

From that moment, as the doctor had predicted, little Joan 
grew rapidly stronger and better. In a week she was able to go 
out for a drive—in a hansom, of course—no carriages for the 
struggling! Exchequer, much depleted by expenses of illness, 
felt even that hansom a distinct strain upon it. 

Next morning Ernest had heart enough to begin work again, 
He sent word round accordingly to the model, 

In the course of the day Bernard Hume dropped in. He was 
anxious to see how the Ideal and the Elusive got on after the 
crisis. He surprised Ernest at his easel. ‘ Hullo!’ he cried with 
a little start, straightening his long spine, ‘ what does all this 
mean, Grey? You don’t mean to say you’re back at “ Papa’s 
Return”? Have you yielded once more to Gath and Askelon ?’ 

‘No,’ Ernest answered firmly, looking him back in the face, 
‘T’ve yielded to Duty. You can go now, Miss Baker. I’ve done 
about as much as I’m good for to-day. My hand’s too shaky. 
And now, Hume, I'll speak out to you. All these days and nights 
while little Joan’s been ill ’'ve thought it all over and realised to 
myself which is the truest heroism, It’s very specious and very 
fine to talk in deep bass about the talents that God has bestowed 
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upon one in trust for humanity. I can talk all that stuff any day 
with the best of you. But I’ve married Bertha, and I’ve helped 
to put little Joan into the world, and I’m responsible to them for 
their daily bread, their life and happiness. It may be heroic to 
despise comfort and fame and wealth and security for the sake of 
high art and the best that’s in one. I dare say it is; but I’m sure 
it’s a long way more heroic still to do work one doesn’t want to do 
for wife and children. It’s easy enough to follow one’s own natural 
bent: I was perfectly happy—serenely happy—those seven days 
I painted away at the Elusive. But it’s very hard indeed to give 
all that up for the sake of duty. What you came to preach to me 
was only a peculiarly seductive form of self-indulgence—the in- 
dulgence of one’s highest and truest self, but still self-indulgence. 
If I'd followed you, everybody would have praised and admired my 
single-hearted devotion to the cause of art ; but Joan and Bertha 
would have paid for it. No man can make a public for anything 
new and personal in any art whatever without waiting and 
educating his public for years. If he’s rich, he can afford to wait 
and educate it, as your own friend Browning did. If he’s a 
bachelor, rich or poor, he can still afford to do it, because nobody 
but himself need suffer for it with him. But if he’s poor and 
married—ah, then it’s quite different. He has given hostages to 
fortune ; he has no right to think first of anything at all but the 
claims of his wife and children upon him. I call it more heroic, 
then, to work at any such honest craft as will ensure their liveli- 
hood, than to go astray after the Ashtaroth of specious ideals such 
as you set before me.’ 

Bernard Hume’s lip curled. This was what the Church knows 
as Invincible Ignorance. He had done his best for the man, and 
the old Adam had conquered. ‘And what are you going to do,’ 
he asked with a contemptuous smile, ‘ about “ The Quest of the 
Ideal” ?’ 

Ernest laid down his palette, and thrust his hand silently into 
his trousers pocket. He drew forth a knife, and opened it de- 
liberately. Then, without a single word, he walked across the floor 
to the Study of the Elusive. With one ruthless cut he slashed 
the canvas across from corner to corner. Then he slashed the two 
cut pieces again transversely. After that he took down the draw- 
ing of the design from the smaller easel, and solemnly thrust it 
into the studio fire. It burnt by slow degrees, for the cardboard 
was thick. His heart beat hard. As long as it smouldered he 
watched it intently. As the last of the mailed knights disappeared 
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in white smoke up the studio chimney he drew a long breath. 
‘Good-bye,’ he said in a choking voice ; ‘Good-bye to the Ideal.’ 

‘And good-bye to you,’ Bernard Hume made answer, ‘for I 
call it desecration.’ 

Bernard Hume is now of opinion that he used once vastly to 
overrate Ernest Grey’s capabilities. The man had talent, perhaps 
—some grain of mere talent—but never genius. As for Ernest, 
he has toiled on ever since, more or less contentedly (probably 
less), at the hosiery business, and makes quite a decent living now 
out of his portraits of children and his domestic figure-pieces. 
The model considers them all really charming. 

It’s everybody’s case, of course: but still—it’s a tragedy. 


GRANT ALLEN. 

















Day and Night in the Guiana Forest, 


O° camp fire has gone out, and we wake up chilled and 

cramped as the faint light of dawn begins to glow on the 
eastern horizon amidst banks of dark clouds. We are encamped 
on the edge of the forest, our hammocks slung between the 
trees, while below the dark waters of the river are flowing rapidly. 
Behind, and on either side, the foliage is dripping with moisture, 
and the river is obscured by a dense mist. The dew has been 
falling heavily since midnight, sliding from the foliage above in 
great drops, which fall to the ground at regular intervals. It is 
over a hundred feet to the top of the giant Mora, and as each 
drop reaches the ground it splashes in every direction, Even 
under our blankets we feel the insidious creeping chill of exces- 
sive dampness, which our negro boatmen call cold. 1t is useless 
trying to sleep, so we turn out and stretch our cramped limbs. 
Round the now blazing fire we congregate, and discuss our morn- 
ing coffee with a relish only known to those who have felt the 
depression of a morning in the forest. At such times the sun is 
welcomed as a friend ; but later in the day, when his rays pour 
down on the open river, he will be carefully avoided. 

Where the dense bank of foliage slopes out into the river the 
leaves of the giant arums are covered with films of water, ready to 
drench the boatman who goes to bale out our canoe. The seats 
are all thoroughly wetted, and look very uncomfortable. Even 
our clothes feel damp, while ordinary boots get soaked in such a 
manner that they can hardly ever be dried. 

Darkness still reigns in the forest; but the birds know that 
morning is near, and even before the faintest indications of dawn 
are visible begin calling to each other as if congratulating them- 
selves that the sun is rising. At last the stars, which have shone 
so brilliantly through the night, begin to pale and fade, and 
presently objects become more and more distinct. The veil of 
darkness imperceptibly unrolls itself, and here and there a cloud 
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is illuminated with a flood of gold. Over the river the misty veil 
still hangs, but through it may be dimly seen the outline of a 
canoe, standing upright in which is a naked Indian. Balancing 
himself in his frail craft in a way which only the denizen of the 
forest can acquire, with his bow drawn, he appears like a bronze 
statue floating down the stream. Suddenly the back of a large 
fish is visible to his trained eye, the arrow flies, and the statue 
becomes at once an eager fisherman pursuing his floating shaft, 
which is drawn swiftly here and there as the fish vainly struggles 
against its enemy. 

The bats are settling themselves in the hollow trees or under 
dense masses of creepers, making mouse-like chirpings as they 
hang themselves up in their places. Here and there a lumbering 
moth, looking out for a safe retreat until evening, is fluttering 
lazily along before retiring to rest. The owl and goat-sucker 
shrink before the light, and also hurry off to their hiding-places, 
making room for the brilliant families of day birds which are 
calling and chirping from the tree-tops. The weird voice of the 
howling monkey now horrifies the stranger, filling him with 
wonder and recalling stories of banshees and ghosts retiring at 
cock-crow. Then a flock of parrots or macaws is heard screaming 
far overhead, their glorious plumage flashing in the morning rays 
in metallic tints of golden yellow, green,.and crimson. The din 
would be almost unbearable were the birds near at hand; but, as 
they rarely fly or perch low, their voices are mellowed by distance. 
Congregating on the boughs of the highest trees—far beyond 
the reach of the Indian’s gun or blow-pipe—they take their 
morning meal of fruits and nuts, chattering away like a lot of 
rooks in a clump of old elms. Here and there a toucan makes 
his presence known by yelping like a puppy. Looking up, you 
see the rich colours on his breast, and wonder why his beak is so 
large and apparently ungainly. From the recesses of the forest 
comes the ting of the campanero, sharp and clear as a bell 
struck at moderately long intervals. Other birds utter their 
characteristic notes, most of these being quaint and curious 
rather than musical. The birds of the tropics are brilliant in 
their plumage, but are almost wanting in melody, there being 
nothing at all resembling the chorus which makes the English 
woods so delightful on a summer’s morning. 

With the sun the trees also awake. The dew trickles from the 
smooth leaves, or, if the foliage is hairy, the shining pearls dry up, 
while every giant of the forest looks refreshed. They stretch them- 
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selves, as it were, stiffen their flaccid twigs, unfold their leaflets, 
lift themselves up, and seem to greet the morning in their own 
quiet way, but as if too respectable to be fussy. Now the brilliant 
day flowers unfold, or, if already open, rise from their droop- 
ing positions and invite the nectar-loving insects, which begin 
to swarm around them, to take their morning draughts. On 
the surface of the creek the white water-lilies—queens of the 
night—are being visited by a few bees; but the flowers are 
already tired of watching through the darkness, and begin to nod. 
Sinking down as if exhausted, and folding one petal over another, 
they close their weary eyes to the flaming brightness until 
evening. Other white flowers have been busy distilling perfume 
since sunset; but they now suspend their labour, and, although 
remaining open, are really asleep. The gaudy and brilliant 
flowers, on the contrary, rejoicing in the sunlight, are soon 
surrounded by humming-birds, gorgeous butterflies, and bees. 
Trees that were only canopies of foliage yesterday are now covered 
with showy flowers. To these the drowsy hum of myriads of bees 
commands attention at once. All along the river the bignonias 
and allamandas are hanging over the banks of foliage, their 
showy colours being enhanced by the flashing of humming-birds 
and hovering of butterflies, which seem to be enjoying a life of 
pleasure, only the bees taking things seriously. 

But the busiest of all are the ants. On the ground, swarming 
up the tree-trunks, and on every branch, these little creatures are 
hunting, feeding, or cutting segments of leaves, Whether they 
even sleep at night is doubtful: certainly they appear to be 
foraging at all times and to retire only during heavy rains. 
Their tracks extend for long distances and in many directions like 
clean, level roads, from two to four inches wide. Along some of 
these processions are passing, each member carrying a green 
banner, part of a leaf which the industrious insect has just cut 
out as if with a pair of scissors. As each carries as large a piece 
as he can, these are almost uniform in size and shape, and, being 
held upright, each ant marching a little behind the other, the 
regularity of the procession is perfect. Looking carefully, you 
see another line moving in the opposite direction, consisting of 
thosé that have just deposited their loads and are going back for 
more. If rain falls the leaves are dropped, the procession 
scampers back to the nest in hot haste, while the came’ are 
allowed to remain, being useless after a wetting. 

Suddenly there are signs of a great commotion among the 
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creeping, running, and crawling things which abound in the 
forest. Cockroaches, larvee, crickets, scorpions, and even snakes 
are scattering in every direction, before a veritable army of hunt~ 
ing ants. This horde of invaders marches in a straight line over 
logs, across creeks on fallen trees, and through houses, making 
even the Indians fly before them. Flanked by a number of scouts, 
which scour the neighbourhood, everything near their path that 
cannot fly is killed, cut in pieces, and eaten so very quickly that 
the march is hardly interrupted. They penetrate every hole and 
corner, under fallen trees and dead leaves, uncovering the most 
secluded hiding-places of fat larvae or cockroaches. Resistance 
is useless ; the worm may turn and twist as much as it likes, but 
once the ants have taken hold nothing can dislodge them. The 
cockroach tries to run away, but a troop is upon him, and almost 
instantly all but his hard wings have disappeared. Even the 
Indian must give these insects a wide berth, as their bites are 
very painful, taking out as they do a tiny piece of flesh at 
every nip. 

As the sun gets higher and higher, every particle of dew is 
sucked up, the river glows with fervent heat, and the forest 
becomes steamy as a Turkish bath. Under its shade, although 
the canopy forms a perfect screen, it is almost insufferably warm, 
while the damp and decaying vegetable matter gives off an odour 
peculiar to itself. Towards midday this steamy heat becomes so 
very oppressive that almost every living thing takes its siesta. 
The birds retire first, only here and there an individual being 
heard in the deep recesses, its characteristic note serving to 
intensify the sense of absolute desertion. Even the winged 
insects are fewer, their lazy humming adding to the drowsiness 
which now creeps over everything. ll is hushed and silent, and 
hardly a leaf is stirred, for rarely does even the faintest zephyr 
blow at midday. The half-light under the trees is inviting, but 
inside there is nothing to be seen but an irregular assemblage of 
tree-trunks, like the pillars of some gigantic edifice having neither 
beginning or end. 

From this awful silence there often comes a sudden awaken- 
ing. Hardly a day passes without a shower, and when it rains 
in the forest it really pours down in torrents. Suddenly the 
brilliancy of noonday is obscured, the glare on the river turns 
to blackness, while inside the forest. it becomes almost dark as 
night. Then a gust of wind is heard sighing in the tree-tops, 
followed by a distant clattering like the approach of a regiment 
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of cavalry. Nearer and nearer it comes, until a few drops fall 
from above, immediately after which the noise becomes almost, 
deafening. Striking the canopy a hundred feet above our heads, 
it does not come to us as rain, but runs down the tree-trunks as 
little brooks, and streams from a thousand points as miniature 
waterspouts. Small rivers and pools soon occupy every hollow, 
and the forest paths become channels,down which the waters rush 
to the creeks and rivers. 

A thunderstorm is a grand spectacle. ‘The dark arches are lit 
up by every flash of lightning, while the thunder rattles over. 
head and reverberates from tree to tree. Sometimes one of the 
forest giants is struck, or undermined by the torrent. Down it 
comes with a noise of tearing, cracking, and finally with a 
tremendous crash, as it snaps the bush-ropes which vainly try 
to hold it back, and demolishes everything in its way. 

After the storm all nature is refreshed. It is another morning, 
and birds and insects come forth to enjoy the coolness, apparently 
quite delighted with the change. After an hour or so, if the 
sun is still high, they again retire, and stillness is restored until 
the shadows lengthen, when there comes another general awaken- 
ing until nightfall. : 

As the sun touches the horizon, the six-o’clock bee, a species 
of cicada, sets up its whirring, whizzing noise, as if it was work- 
ing the machine of a knife-grinder. In size and shape it is 
nothing more than a very large fly, and it is wonderful that it 
should be able to make such a loud noise, which is quite startling, 
although not unpleasant. The snakes and lizards, which have 
been sunning themselves in open places, now retire, and give 
place to a multitude of frogs. These last have made known their 
presence after the rain; but now they are wide awake and ready 
for a concert, which lasts about two hours. One of them, called 
the Demerara nightingale, has a very pleasant chirp, which is 
continually repeated, hundreds of them whistling at the same 
time. Then there is the species which remains in the water 
and makes a continual bubbling croak, more common after rain, 
while another, which appears to live in the trees, has a voice like 
the whistle of a distant steamer. So striking is the resemblance 
that persons travelling on the river have taken it for the signal of 
one of the river boats. 

During the cool hour of the afternoon the edge of the forest 
is all alive with birds ; but as the curtain of night falls—which 
it does yery quickly—the cessation of their chattering is followed 
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by the voices of the night. Immediately after sunset, a con- 
tinuous shrill hum is heard, made up of the buzzing of myriads 
of mosquitoes, gnats, and sand-flies, and the low chirpings of 
crickets and the smaller cicadas. This continues until morning. 
The din is very striking to a new-comer, but after a time, as he 
gets accustomed to it, is hardly noticeable. Away from the 
fringe ‘of vegetation which borders the river the hum is not 
heard, but as our canoe approaches the shore it becomes like a 
singing in the ears, while the mosquitoes make their presence 
known in a manner less agreeable than their distant trumpeting. 

The alligator, which has been sunning itself on the shore 
during the day, now takes to the water, giving a low short bark 
as it quietly swims on the surface. Swarms of gnats almost 
touch the water in their gyrations, exposing themselves to the 
attacks of fish, which spring up to capture them, the fish in their 
eagerness sometimes losing sight of the fact that the alligator is 
behind. The gnat rises, the fish catches it, but the reptile opens 
its‘ capacious jaws and swallows both. The Indian is paddling 
along the shore, stopping here and there to set up his spring- 
hooks, which he will leave till morning. The rod is so bent and 
fastened that when the bait is swallowed it immediately straightens 
itself and carries the capture beyond the reach of alligators or 
larger fishes. 

Over the swamp or clearing the fireflies dance up and down, 
each light brightening or vanishing as they alternately expose 
and hide it. In the same places mosquitoes crawl out of their 
pupa cases at sundown, and, after trying their wings, swarm in 
millions, a few becoming the prey of fireflies, while the goat- 
sucker captures them in considerable numbers. Fish, bird, or 
beetle, however, makes no appreciable difference, the prevalence 
of the mosquitoes being only affected by conditions favourable 
or unfavourable to the larve. 

To leeward of a swamp these blood-suckers congregate in 
clouds, and woe to the luckless traveller who camps in such a 
position. However weary his boatmen, or tired and hungry him- 
self, he had better go on, even if it is necessary to paddle for 
miles. He may smother himself with smoke, but it is quite 
useless—they are mad with hunger, and nothing can stop their 
progress, except properly arranged netting, which is rarely 
carried, although often absolutely necessary. They swarm round 
him, cover his face and hands, drive their lancets through his 
clothes, and visibly fatten on his life-blood. As for sleeping, he 
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need not think of doing that, for they pierce his ears with their 
horrid trumpetings, so much the more repulsive because of their 
meaning. Lying in his hammock, he is pricked everywhere, as 
if by pins and needles, and, drawing his hand across his face, 
brings it away smeared with blood and black with insects. 
Thousands may be destroyed, but tens of thousands take their 
places, each one rejoicing that he will have at least one feast 
before he dies. 

Camping on a sand-reef, where there are no mosquitoes, the 
traveller is pestered with sand-flies. Towards morning he feels 
an almost intolerable itching, and when rising from his hammock 
finds both hands and face covered with little dots, which become 
confluent and cause swelling. The insects which produce these 
effects are so small as to be almost invisible, yet so formidable 
- from their numbers that they produce almost worse results than 
mosquitoes. 

What is the ordinary food of the perfect insect, is an interest- 
ing problem in the life-history of these blood-suckers. The larva 
lives in water and preys on animalcule, and if the perfect insect 
was like some others it would require little food in the final stage 
of its existence. But, unlike butterflies and ephemerz, mosquitoes 
and other insects of that class are particularly greedy, and yet 
the number that succeed in getting a sip must be infinitesimal. 
They live in localities where man and other animals are hardly 
ever seen, yet their only known food can never be obtained except 
on those rare occasions when animals visit such places. Genera- 
tion after generation may pass away hungry and unsatisfied, and 
it would be very strange if, in the economy of nature, their only 
food was something which but an infinitesimal number could ever 
obtain. They certainly seem hungry enough, and as greedy as 
if making up for a hundred generations of want. 

At sunset the bats also flit from their hiding-places, some 
taking the place of the parrots and flocking round the fruit-trees, 
while the horrid vampires wander far and near in search of some 
sleeping animal, or even man, in order to obtain a meal. Cows, 
goats, hogs, fowls, as well as game birds and quadrupeds, all suffer 
from their attacks if not secured in well-latticed pens, while the 
traveller must not be surprised when awaking to find blood oozing 
from a wound in his foot or temple. In some places domestic 
animals cannot be kept at all, as they are so weakened by repeated 
attacks as to ultimately die of exhaustion. Fortunately, however, 
the vampires are not very common, and with proper care may be 
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excluded from dwelling-houses and stock-pens, When the West 
Indies were first discovered hogs were put on some of the islands ; 
these in time increased wonderfully, so as to become vast herds, 
affording a supply of fresh meat to the mariner sick of the scurvy. 
In Guiana, however, these animals never became common, but, 
on the contrary, required the greatest care to preserve them from 
the vampires. Domestic animals, like man, sleep at night, and 
here the bats have the advantage of them, while the wild quad- 
rupeds of the forest range and feed at the same time as their 
sanguinary enemy. Hence it has followed that peccaries roam 
securely and are quite free from the vampires, while their domes- 
ticated cousins must be housed and caged. 

As most tropical quadrupeds feed at night, the beasts of prey 
hunt at the same time. Like other cats, the jaguar and puma 
have eyes that penetrate the darkness and single out a stray 
peccary from the herd, or discern the acourie or labba as it feeds 
on the nuts of the giant Bertholletia, or Saouari, If alarmed by 
a jaguar the herd of peccaries makes a stampede, rushing blindly 
through the forest, and causing serious danger if they come across 
a camp. By the mere power of numbers they carry everything 
before them ; and if the hammocks are not slung well above their 
heads the occupants may be thrown out and seriously bruised, or 
perhaps wounded by the long tusks of this blundering host. 
Jaguars sometimes prowl round the camp, and, if the fire has gone 
out and all are asleep, spring suddenly and carry off one of the 
party. Rarely, however, has one of them the courage to attack 
a man, although in certain districts it is dangerous to allow 
children outside after sunset. Like the tiger, a jaguar here and 
there becomes a man-eater. Such an individual is a pest to the 
neighbourhood, and sometimes drives the Indians to desert their 
village. The jaguars are said to have their likes and dislikes, 
preferring the negro or Indian to the white man. 

Owls and goat-suckers are numerous, their weird and awful 
cries producing feelings of dread even in the Indian, but much 
more so in the negro. The startling question, ‘Who are you?’ 
has often deterred a thief when about to steal his neighbour's 
plantains; while the voices of other ‘jumby birds,’ as they are 
called, frighten the superstitious and prevent their going out alone 
at night, That awful series of notes which Waterton could only 
compare with the midnight cry of some poor murdered victim 
will even alarm the most careless, while the new-comer thinks of 
rushing into the forest to rescue some poor creature from the 
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cannibals. Now and again some bird wakes up and utters a faint 
call, or perhaps some animal gives its last squeak as the jaguar or 
serpent pounces upon it,—all these sounds tend to produce softened 
and hallowed impressions of the littleness of man. Here is the 
traveller and his party—perhaps half a dozen persons in all—alone 
in the forest, a hundred miles from the nearest habitation, while 
all around them unknown animals are enjoying their life, not 
caring whether man is present or absent. The flowers of the 
night—the fair ones which distil the perfume that floats through 
the damp air—would go on for hundreds of generations, unseen 
as far as the human race is concerned, and wanting no interlopers. 
The Indian is the true child of the forest. His thatched shed is 
picturesque and suits its surroundings, while he himself seems the 
only fit human inhabitant of these wilds. The dress of civilisa- 
tion ill accords with the forest, but the ruddy brown of the gentle 
Arawack suits the colour of the tree-trunks, while his low voice 
and taciturn nature also agree with the silence of the ‘ pathless 
woods.’ 

To return to the voices of the night—some of which are 
unaccountable, even to the Indians. It might be supposed that 
they would know the note of every animal, but there are cries 
which even they cannot identify. A long melancholy whistle, 
beginning in a high key and slowly going down, is sometimes 
heard, which they say is the voice of the Didi or wild man of the 
woods. This monster is described as being like a great ape; but 
an element of the supernatural is introduced, and it is sup- 
posed to be unlucky to see one. Whether some rare species of 
monkey exists in the forest, or whether the cry comes from an 
unknown bird or beast, is uncertain. Many wonderful tales have 
been told of persons seeing hairy men in the forest ; but it is quite 
possible that in the half-light these may be nothing more than 
exaggerations of common monkeys, or even perhaps the effect of 
light and shade. Another problematic creature is the Acreo, 
which may be considered as the Didi under another name. The 
former is also a mysterious wild man of a gigantic size and wonder- 
ful powers for evil. 

Reclining in his hammock, the traveller hears in the silence 
of the night a heavy splash in the river below, which the super- 
stitious negro attributes to the water-mamma, a supernatural 
mermaid. The rivers of Guiana are often obstructed by fallen 
trees, their branches settling down under the water, ready to 
entangle the incautious swimmer, while eddies and little whirl- 
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pools sometimes overpower him. He is perhaps seen to disappear 
as if grasped by some invisible power, and at once his friends raise 
the cry of ‘a water-mamma!’ Fearing to investigate the cause, 
the place is shunned, every boatman holding his breath as his 
canoe passes the spot, afraid that he also may be sucked in. 

Attracted by the camp fire, nocturnal insects rush forward to 
their destruction. Moths of all sizes, from the bat-like sphynx 
to the delicate little micro-lepidopterx, fall into the fire, while 
those blundering, creatures, the beetles, sometimes swarm round 
in hundreds. With a great buzzing, some monster goes straight 
for the light, and, striking the tent, falls into a hammock, where 
he wakens the sleeper with the sensation of his repulsive crawling. 
Sometimes one of them will come with such force against your 
cheek as to give a severe blow, while if he should strike the eye 
the result is something serious. Now and again a candle-fly comes 
along, looking like a star which has wandered from its place to 
light up the dark arches of the forest. Here comes a pretty green 
plant-bug ; but, however beautiful it may be, do not touch it or 
let it alight in your hammock, for its odour is most repulsive— 
the quintessence of a thousand of its cousins, the inhabitants of 
dirty bedrooms. 

Moonlight on the creek or river is indescribably soft and 
beautiful. The bank of foliage is frosted with silver, while every 
branch and leaf is reflected in the dark waters. Many of the 
smaller streams are covered with waterlilies, which now lie open 
on their bosoms as if they were stars fallen from the azure canopy 
above. Paddling alone, when the moon is near the full, the 
surroundings tend to induce the impression that all nature is 
harmony. Borne on the damp air come the perfumes of a thou- 
sand flowers, which set you wondering where they come from, as 
in the day they are not perceptible. Were it not for the noxious 
insects, the forest would be a veritable paradise; but even with 
these the remembrance of a day and night in its recesses and on 
its rivers is one worth a little trouble to gain, which toil will 
never be regretted. 


JAMES Ropway. 
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His Grace. 


By W. E. Norris. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ASSAULT AND BATTERY. 


NE does not pretend—at least, I don’t pretend—to solve all 
the enigmas which are for ever cropping up before one as 
one wends one’s straightforward way through the intricacies of a 
complicated world. Some of them are not worth solving ; others 
demand a sacrifice of time and ingenuity which cannot be 
bestowed upon them; all things considered, it is best, as a 
general rule, to wait for the development ofevents. So, although 
I do not deny that my curiosity had been stimulated by several of 
the episodes which had marked Lady Deverell’s ball, I made no 
effort to allay it, knowing very well that I should hear all i 
wanted to hear before I was much older. 

As a matter of fact, I had to wait no longer than until the 
ensuing afternoon, when Hurstbourne entered my little writing- 
room, carrying a letter in his hand, which he said he wished me 
to read. 

‘It was brought to me half an hour ago, he explained. ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if the whole thing was an infernal lie; but 
whether it’s a lie or whether it’s true, it must be looked into. 
Just read what the fellow says and give me your opinion about it, 
will you ?’ 

‘The fellow, I presume,’ said I, as I took the document 
handed to me, ‘is Mr. Gascoigne.’ 

Hurstbourne nodded. He looked very savage and very cool. 
He is one of those favoured mortals who grow cool when they are 
really angry. ‘I won't express my opinion or my intentions yet,’ 
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he remarked. ‘Read his letter, and judge for yourself what you 
would do in my place.’ 

The letter, which bore signs of being a painstaking composi- 
tion, ran as follows :— 


‘My pear Cousin,—It would, [ fear, be an almost hopeless 
task to convince you that, in adopting the course which I feel 
constrained to adopt, I am actuated by no sentiments of personal 
unfriendliness towards you. You have persistently, though 
erroneously, credited me with such sentiments, and I am not 
sanguine enough to expect that this communication will be attri- 
buted by you to any other motive. Nevertheless, you will 
probably understand that I should not, if I could see my way to 
avoid it, act in such a manner as to cast a slur upon the family to 
which we both belong. Having premised that much, I will state 
my case in as few words as possible. 

‘You have not, I am sure, forgotten a conversation which took 
place between us at Lavenham upon the subject of the late Lord 
Charles Gascoigne. Like the rest of the world, you must have 
surmised that my uncle would not for so many years have refused 
to recognise his brother without good and sufficient reasons, and 
that those reasons, if divulged, would in all likelihood prove less 
creditable to Lord Charles than to the Duke. From information 
which had come to my ears at the time, I was inclined to take 
that view; but I was not then, as I am now, in possession of 
irrefragable proofs wherewith to support it. Consequently, when 
you assumed an indignant attitude (for which, I assure you, I did 
not hold you in the least to blame), I felt that I was in honour 
bound to withdraw what you stigmatised as offensive insinuations. 
I am otherwise situated to-day, since I have before me a docu- 
ment, written and signed by my late Uncle Charles, which places 
my suspicions beyond all reach of contradiction. I am unwilling 
to cause you any unnecessary pain; still, when a fact has to be 
stated, it is perhaps less cruel to state it without ambiguity than 
to beat about the bush. In plain words, then, your father was a 
forger. He forged his brother’s name to a cheque for a consider- 
- able amount ; he was detected and he was pardoned. That is to 
say that the Duke pardoned. him in so far as to pay the money 
and to make him an annual allowance until his marriage with a 
lady of large private means rendered an allowance superfluous. 
He declined, however, to see or speak to him again, and, as you 
are aware, he did not choose to run the risk of nominating q 
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forger’s son as his heir. The late Duke was a singularly just and 
clear-headed man. He was also, in my poor judgment, singularly 
generous. The promise of secrecy which he gave to his brother 
was never violated by him, I am persuaded, either in word or by 
implication. 

‘You may ask why, under these circumstances, I should write 
to you with the evident idea of breaking an engagement which I 
may be said to have in some sort inherited. The question is a 
reasonable one, and I will at once give my answer, although you 
will probably have anticipated it. Certainly I do not wish the 
world to be informed that an uncle of mine was an unconvicted 
felon, and certainly I shall withhold that information if it be in 
my power to do so. But I have not only myself to consider in 
this matter. Without going into motives to which, I fear, you 
would attach scant credence, I am, I think, entitled at least to 
say that a lady for whom I entertain a high regard must not be 
permitted to accept in ignorance the hand of a man of your 
parentage. Such, at any rate, is the light in which my duty 
presents itself to me. Desist from your attentions to Miss St. 
George, and your secret shall be safe ; continue them, and I shall 
be compelled to speak out. Believe me, I sympathise with you 
in your dilemma, which has not been of my creating; but pray 
believe me also when I assure you that my determination is 
unalterable. 

‘I have only to add that, should you be disinclined to accept 
my word for the facts, I will willingly show you the letter 
to which I have referred, and that I shall remain at home 
during the whole of this afternoon in case of your desiring to 
see me, 

‘I am, my dear cousin, 
‘Very faithfully yours, 
‘PAUL GASCOIGNE.’ 


‘Well,’ said Hurstbourne, when I folded up this gracefully- 
worded epistle, and restored it to him, ‘What do you think of 
that ?’ 

‘What could anybody think?’ I returned sorrowfully. ‘The 
man must have his proofs, or he never would have dared to write 
in that way. I don’t know why the sins of the fathers should be 
visited upon the children; it seems to me a most unjust and 
abominable law; but I suppose it is one of the laws by which the 
course of this world has always been governed. You will have to 
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give in, my poor fellow. After all, I can’t bring myself to call the 
terms of surrender hard, and depend upon it, you won’t call them 
so a short time hence.’ 

But Hurstbourne, as I might have known, was not the man to 
surrender upon any terms, hard or easy, so long as he had a kick 
left in him. 

‘We'll see about giving in when we are beaten,’ he remarked, 
with a grim look about the corners of his mouth. ‘I can’t tell at 
present whether Paul Gascoigne is a liar or only a cowardly 
sneak ; but I'll find out presently. I’m going round to his house, 
and you'll have to come with me, Martyn.’ 

‘I don’t see in what way my presence is likely to be of use,’ 
IT answered. ‘If the family dirty linen is to be washed, it had 
better be washed in private, and I’m afraid I shouldn’t act as a 
restraining force upon Mr. Gascoigne, supposing that he has 
made up his mind to go in for a public display.’ 

Hurstbourne said that wasn’t the question, Of course no re- 
presentations on my part, or on the part of any other man who 
had the feelings of a gentleman, would avail to shake the 
purpose of that self-satisfied cad; but there were occasions on 
which it was as well to be provided with a witness. 

‘ Besides,’ he added, ‘I may want you. I shouldn’t wonder if 
there was going to be a row, and in a row a long-armed, muscular 
chap like you is pretty apt to be valuable.’ 

This was, indeed, a pleasing prospect. Was I to be asked to 
knock Mr. Paul Gascoigne, M.P., down, and sit on his head while 
Hurstbourne rifled his pockets ? Anyhow, I thought I had better 
accompany him, not as an aggressor but as a peacemaker, and 
accordingly I made no further protest. 

The doors of the spacious mansion in Park Lane which had 
served several successive Dukes of Hurstbourne as a London 
residence, and where Paul Gascoigne now dwelt all by himself, 
were thrown open to receive us, and we were conducted across a 
waste of faded Turkey carpet to a somewhat sombre study, in 
which the eminent legislator was discovered seated at his writing- 
table, and apparently immersed in correspondence. He rose and 
“held out his hand to Hurstbourne (who did not seem to notice it), 
while he honoured me with a bow of faintly surprised recogni- 
tion. 

‘I suppose, Arthur,’ he began mellifluously, ‘you have come 
in consequence of my letter? I think it was quite wise of you 
to come, and I am glad you have done so; but wouldn’t it be 
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almost better for us to have our little talk without an au- 
dience ?’ 

‘Mr. Martyn,’ replied Hurstbourne, ‘has seen your letter and 
knows all about it. For reasons of my own, I preferred to bring 
him with me, and anything that you have to say may just as well 
be said before him as not.’ 

‘Pray please yourself, returned Mr. Gascoigne in the same 
suave accents ; ‘it was on your account, not on my own, that I 
objected, and I have no doubt that you are justified in placing 
implicit reliance upon Mr. Martyn’s discretion. Since he has 
seen my letter, it is unnecessary for me to acquaint him with the 
very painful and—er—shameful event about which I had to write 
to you, and I daresay I may assume that you and he have called 
in order to satisfy yourselves that I possess documentary proofs of 
the truth of my statement.’ 

Hurstbourne said: ‘Exactly so. Now produce your docu- 
mentary proof, please.’ 

‘I hold it in my hand,’ answered Mr. Gascoigne, opening 
a drawer and taking out a folded sheet of notepaper ; ‘ but before 
submitting it to your inspection it would be as well, for the sake 
of lucidity, that I should inform you of certain episodes connected 
with your father’s early life.’ 

Hurstbourne, I am sorry to say, forgot himself so far as 
to exclaim: ‘Damn your lucidity and your episodes too! Give 
me that paper and have done with it!’ 

He looked so pugnacious that Mr. Gascoigne glanced appre- 
hensively at the bell, and I judged it appropriate to intervene. 
‘ By all means let us have the episodes,’ said I; ‘only I am sure 
you will understand, Mr. Gascoigne, that your cousin is naturally 
impatient to arrive at results, and that the less time we waste 
upo. prefatory observations the better.’ 

i will be brief, then,’ our tormentor rejoined, with an 
unfriendly side-glance at me; ‘if I am also compelled to appear 
curt and unfeeling, the fault will not be mine. From information 
which I have received, I gather that my unfortunate uncle, 
the late Lord Charles Gascoigne, went astray at the very outset 
of his career. He took to betting and racing, as—as others have 
done, and, it would seem, with as little experience or knowledge 
to guide him as others have been equipped with. The usual 
consequence ensued: he became involved in difficulties, out of 
which his brother, the late duke, helped him repeatedly ; he had 
recourse—so, at lea2t, I am led to infer—to various more or less 
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discreditable expedients for raising the wind; finally, in what I 
can only regard as an access of temporary insanity, he actually 
went the length of forging the duke’s name to a cheque. 
Detection was certain to follow and did follow, with the result 
that you know of. All this, or the essential part of it, you have 
already heard; but to enable you to understand the letter which 
I shall presently show you, I must mention that there was just 
one redeeming point in an otherwise—h’m—worthless character. 
Lord Charles was, or at any rate pretended to be, devotedly 
attached to Miss Julia Nesfield, a lady who was at that time 
young and—er—no doubt beautiful, and with whom you are well 
acquainted under her present name of Lady Deverell.’ 

I could not help ejaculating, ‘Oh, that’s it, is it? I see!’ 

‘If you mean, sir, returned the narrator, looking severely at 
me, ‘that you see why Lady Deverell would incur any sacrifice 
rather than permit.her niece to marry the son of such a man as 
the late Lord Charles Gascoigne, I can only applaud your 
perspicacity, although I hardly see by what means you have 
arrived at a perfectly just conclusion.’ 

You cannot keep so sententious a donkey as that out of office. 
I would defy any Ministry, no matter how powerful, to do it, 
backed as he is by his position and his riches. 

‘I was about to say,’ he resumed, ‘when Mr, Martyn inter- 
rupted me, that Miss Nesfield remained faithful to her unworthy 
admirer, notwithstanding the opposition of her family and the 
constant scandals to which his conduct gave rise. At the time 
when the forgery was committed he was apparently upon terms 
of the most unrestricted intimacy with her, and then it was that 
he wrote the letter which she has now—very rightly and properly, 
as I think—handed over to me, after having kept the disgraceful 
secret for so many years. It contains, you will see, a full 
admission of his guilt. I am authorised by Lady Deverell to say 
that it is only with extreme reluctance and under pressure 
of what she feels to be a paramount necessity that she has at 
length betrayed him ; although he was not long in betraying her. 
Upon the mercenary motives which led him to desert her in 
favour of a wealthy heiress it is needless for me to dwell. I have, 
I hope, said enough to convince you that respect for his memory 
will scarcely deter either Lady Deverell or me from making use 
of the weapon that we possess, should we be forced to do so. But 
I trust that we shall not be so forced. Now you can both of you 
read the letter, if you wish.’ 
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Hurstbourne snatched it up and ran his eye over it hastily. I 
did not look at it myself, but he afterwards gave me a succinct 
report of what had been revealed to him through the medium of 
that faded ink and discoloured paper. The missive, which was 
addressed to the writer’s ‘dearest Julia,’ was full of protestations 
of eternal love, of profound penitence, of determination to eschew 
evil and do good for the future—a melancholy and ironical record 
of broken vows and ephemeral repentance, which ought never to 
have been perused by any human being save the one to whom it 
had been so imprudently despatched all those years ago. As 
a confession and as evidence of guilt it was absolute and complete, 
Hurstbourne said, He added, that such being the case he could 
not, of course, suffer it to remain in existence. That, indeed, was 
what he openly and unhesitatingly announced at the time; 
whereupon Mr. Gascoigne, by a sudden deft movement and with 
much presence of mind, repossessed himself of the incriminating 
document. 

Immediately afterwards there was a scuffle. I can truthfully 
and honestly say that I don’t know how or when I was drawn into 
it, nor what precise object I had in view, beyond the laudable and 
respectable one of keeping the peace; but the worst of taking 
part in scuffles is that one can never tell in what position one 
may find oneself at the end of them, and, at the risk of 
forfeiting the reader’s esteem, I must confess that when that one 
ended I found myself holding Mr. Gascoigne’s arms tightly 
behind his back. He was much excited; he was struggling 
violently, and he was making use of language which, I am 
assured, is never heard within the precincts of St. Stephen’s, 
Meanwhile, Hurstbourne was deliberately tearing that antedi- 
luvian love-letter into little bits and thrusting the fragments into 
his pocket. A more high-handed and outrageous proceeding I 
never heard of, and although, as regards the share that I had in 
it, I might perhaps plead extenuating circumstances, I will not do 
so, Amongst other compliments which Mr. Gascoigne addressed 
to me in the heat of the moment, he called me a hired bully: it 
is not for me to deny that he was justified in thus describing me. 

However, the letter had now been torn to pieces and could not 
be put together again (for I was sure Hurstbourne would swallow 
the scraps rather than allow that experiment to be tried), so that 
the only question for reasonable men to consider was what was to 
be done next. Mr. Gascoigne wanted to send for the police; but 
by dint of physical and moral suasion I induced him to relinquish 
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so hasty and ill-advised a plan. I pointed out to him that 
the evidence upon which he had relied no longer existed ; that if 
he were to give his cousin and me into custody upon a charge of 
haying assaulted and robbed him he would have extreme difficulty 
in substantiating his accusation, and that he would assuredly be 
compelled to reveal certain things over which it would be 
infinitely better, in the interests of everybody concerned, to 
draw a veil. 

‘ Admitting,’ I continued, ‘that you have some ground for 
complaint of the manner in which you have been dealt with, the 
fact still remains that you did your best,to intimidate us; and no 
man who is worth his salt will submit to intimidation. Now, 
won’t you sit down and talk matters over quietly and dispassion- 
ately, like a sensible ‘being? It doesn’t seem to me at all 
impossible that some compromise may be agreed upon.’ 

After some further parley he grew calmer and admitted that, 
since we had taken care to be two to one, we were for the time 
being in a position to dictate our own terms. He must, however, 
reserve complete liberty of future action to himself. If we spoke 
of compromise, all he could say was that the cowardly and 
dishonourable act which had just been perpetrated would certainly 
not induce him to consent to any compromise which should 
include the possibility of a marriage between Miss St. George and 
one of his assailants. 

‘I made the mistake,’ he remarked, ‘ of supposing that I had 
to do with gentlemen; you have chosen to take what I should 
have imagined to be an impossibly base advantage of my error. 
Well and good. But you cannot close my lips, and I believe that, 
among gentlemen, my account of this fracas will be accepted 
rather than yours.’ 

‘I think, you know,’ said Ito Hurstbourne, ‘that that can’t be 
called an unfair way of putting the case. Mr. Gascoigne had no 
business to hold a pistol to your head, but you had no business to 
ask leave to examine his weapon and then destroy it. You have 
both been in the wrong: can’t you both contrive to put your- 
selyes in the right again by a compact which will injure neither 
of you? I do not understand Mr. Gascoigne to say that he 
- himself contemplates marrying Miss St. George, but only that his 
regard for her will not permit him to let her marry you. Why, 
then, should it not be agreed that, so far as you and he are 


concerned, Miss St. George shall remain a spinster? It seems 
to me . 
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‘My good Martyn, interrupted Hurstbourne impatiently, ‘ you 
mean well, but you talk great nonsense, [I'll fight fairly with any 
man who offers to fight me fairly; but when he tries to stab me 
in the back I'll beat him the best way I can. I don’t care two 
straws whether this fellow calls me dishonourable or not; let him 
summons me or take any other measure that he likes, it’s all one 
tome. Now I’ve done what I came here to do, and I’m going 
away.’ 

Paul Gascoigne made no attempt to intercept him as he 
moved towards the door, but merely remarked : ‘ You won’t carry 
your point. You have forfeited all claim to indulgence from me, 
and even if I were disposed to let you escape scot-free, Lady 
Deverell would not spare you. You may take my word for it that 
she will not consent to an alliance between you and her niece.’ 

‘ That,’ returned Hurstbourne, ‘ is a question which may have 
to be fought out between Lady Deverell and her niece, or between 
Lady Deverell and me; you have nothing to do with it. What 
has happened to you is that you have tried to play me a dirty 
trick and failed.’ 

I believe Mr. Gascoigne expressed his opinion of us in well- 
chosen, trenchant terms, but he offered no opposition to our exit, 
nor did I listen very attentively to his parting observations. As 
soon as we were out in the street I began to scold Hurstbourne 
roundly, and he paid about as much attention to me as I had paid 
to his partially-vanquished rival. 

‘It’s all quite true, you know,’ he said, breaking in abruptly 
upon my harangue, after we had walked some little distance ; 
‘the thing did actually happen just as that brute declared.’ 

‘Well, I’m afraid so,’ I replied; ‘ and that’s just the awkward 
part of it. When you are charged with having done this, that, 
the other, et cetera, what line of defence do you propose to adopt, 
may I ask?’ 

He did not respond, but presently inquired whether I thought 
that any girl who respected herself would consent to marry the 
son of a forger. ; 

‘I can’t answer for girls,’ said I. ‘ Individually, I should not 
be so unjust as to hold a son responsible for his father’s misdeeds ; 
but women don’t so much as know what justice means. I should 
think she would refuse you. I quite hope she will, because, in 
any event, she is one of those expensive luxuries which you can’t 
by any possibility afford.’ 


I expected him to rise, but he didn’t. He had taken me by 
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the arm, and, after a pause, during which I noticed that he was 
not leading me towards Berkeley Square, I made so bold as to ask 
whither we were bound now. 

‘Why, we’re going to Lady Deverell’s, of course,’ he answered. 
‘ You didn’t suppose that we had got through the day’s work yet, 
did you?’ 





CHAPTER XIX. 


THE BEARDING OF THE LIONESS, 


I was at a loss to understand what useful purpose could be served 
by a visit to Lady Deverell, who, in my humble judgment, was 
made of sterner stuff than Paul Gascoigne, and with whom our 
interview—supposing that we obtained one—seemed likely to 
prove even more unpleasant than that which we had just brought 
to a quasi-victorious close; but, as Hurstbourne evidently meant 
to have his own way, I held my peace, and hoped that her lady- 
ship would not be at home. 

I was disappointed, however ; for, on reaching Upper Grosvenor 
Street, we were granted admittance and were shown into the 
empty drawing-room, where we were kept waiting for five minutes. 
My apprehension of distressing possibilities had led me to inquire 
softly of the butler whether the young ladies were at home, and 
he had replied that they had gone out in the carriage; which 
both relieved my mind and suggested to me that Lady Deverell 
might not have been unprepared for a call from one of us, During 
the interval of suspense that I have mentioned, Hurstbourne never 
opened his lips, He stood on the middle of the hearthrug, with 
his hands behind his back, looking pale, resolute and ready to 
fight any man or woman in the wide world. Nervous though I 
was, and anxious to be well out of it, I could not help wondering 
with some pleasurable emotion of curiosity what sort of a queer 
encounter I was about to witness. 

Presently the door was thrown open, and the other party to 
the combat entered the lists. Her forbidding countenance wore a 
somewhat more than usually hard expression, yet I divined that 
she was a little ashamed of herself, and a little sorry for the man 
upon whose head she had brought down the consequences of a 
forgotten disgrace. She did not offer him her hand, nor did he 
make any advance towards according her that customary form of 
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greeting ; but I was permitted to press her long, skinny fingers, 
while she surveyed me interrogatively, as who should say, ‘ Pray, 
who asked you to put your oar in?’ 

‘You have only yourself to thank,’ she began, addressing 
Hurstbourne, without preface or any simulated doubt as to the 
nature of his errand; ‘a moment’s reflection will show you that 
it was not much more agreeable to me to hand that letter over to 
Mr. Gascoigne than it can have been to you to read it. But you 
left me no choice; you refused to listen to repeated warnings— 
you would have it! After all, now that you know the truth, 
you will hardly assert that you were entitled to expect much con- 
sideration from me.’ 

‘You think, perhaps,’ said Hurstbourne, ‘ that I came here to 
reproach you. Not at all. I only came in order to make my 
position and yours clear; as matters stand now, it seems to want 
a little clearing up. What you imagine to be your position is this, 
isn’t it ?>—that you possess, or rather that your confederate Paul 
Gascoigne possesses, an incriminating letter which you are deter- 
mined to make public unless I comply with certain conditions, In 
what sort of way you mean to make it public I don’t quite 
understand. Did you propose to communicate it to a news 
agency ?’ 

‘You know as well as I do,’ returned Lady Deverell, ‘ that the 
kind of publication that is required, for all intents and purposes; 
doesn’t mean publication in the newspapers, though it is likely 
enough that the story will find its way into some of them. That 
is, if you are foolish enough to defy us. If you comply with our 
conditions—as of course you must—we shall not trouble you any 
further,’ 

‘Well, I shall not comply with your conditions,’ said Hurst- 
bourne. ‘ As for the penalty with which you threaten me, there 
is one trifling obstacle in the way of your carrying it out, namely, 
that your evidence has been scattered to the four winds. I can 
speak positively upon that point, because I tore your letter into 
shreds with my own hands only a short time ago.’ 

‘You did that!’ exclaimed Lady Deverell, her eyes flashing 
and her lips quivering ; ‘you were guilty of such vile treachery and 
dishonesty as that! Ah, I might have known that you were your 
father’s son! How could that man have been fool enough to post 
the letter to you! I told him not to part with it,’ 

‘Oh, you mustn’t be angry with him,’ answered Hurstbourne, 
coolly ; ‘he took every reasonable precaution. He invited me to 
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inspect the document at his house; he didn’t know that I should 
bring a great big friend with me, still less could he anticipate that 
we should resort to physical violence. As he himself touchingly 
remarked, he supposed that he had to do with gentlemen.’ 

Like the majority of her sex, Lady Deverell was puzzled and 
angered by anything approaching irony. She stared and frowned, 
and then snorted out, ‘Oh, you don’t even pretend to be a gentle- 
man, then ?’ 

* How should I, my dear lady, when you have taken such pains 
to demonstrate to me that my father ought by rights to have spent 
the best years of his life in a convict prison? You shouldn't 
destroy a man’s self-respect if you want to keep him nice and 
scrupulous. You will be shocked to hear that Iam not in the very 
slightest degree ashamed of my conduct. Martyn, as you may 
see by his face, is a good deal ashamed of having held your friend 
down while I destroyed your valuable property ; but Martyn’s father 
was a respectable man, I dare say, and he himself is about as re- 
spectable as they make them. Naturally he blushes, and naturally 
I don’t. At all events, there’s an end and a finish to your precious 
letter ; and now what are you going to do next ?’ 

‘I am surprised at your asking,’ Lady Deverell declared ; ‘it 
stands to reason that I shall—well, that I shall expose you.’ 

‘Does it? I should have thought that you could hardly 
expose me without exposing yourself. The threat of exposure 
would have been all very well if it had happened to be effectual, 
but the reality—isn’t that rather a different thing? I’m afraid 
some of your friends will be disrespectful enough to smile when 
you unfold your tragic tale, and that others will listen to it with 
a spice of incredulity. It may be true, they will think, that you 
were jilted ages ago by a man who knew that you had it in your 
power to blast his reputation at any moment, but it isn’t over and 
above likely to be true. And then they will begin to wonder 
why, if you meant to reveal the secret at all, you didn’t reveal it 
a little sooner.’ 

‘ That will easily be explained. I might have revenged myself 
upon your father if I had condescended to do so, and if I had 
thought that a mere desire for revenge could ever be justifiable. 
- It is because I did not think so that I have hitherto spared him 
and you. But now I have a motive—a very sufficient motive— 
for speaking out, and you know very little about me if you 
imagine that my mouth will be closed by any fear of the laughter 
of my friends.’ 
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‘You really mean to proclaim your motive, then? That is 
courageous of you; though it can’t be called discreet. You are 
really-going to announce from the housetops that your reason for 
accusing my father of a crime which can’t possibly. be proved 
against him is that you are in terror lest your niece should have 
bestowed her affections upon my father’s son? There is one 
person who won’t thank you for your candour, and that is Miss 
St. George.’ 

‘I could have proved him guilty,’ cried Lady Deverell, a dull 
red colour coming into her faded cheeks; ‘I have only been 
deprived of my proof by your infamous brutality. You don’t 
even affect to deny that: and if you did, I could call Mr. Gas- 
coigne and that foolish young Martyn, whom I am sorry to see in 
his present disgraceful situation, as witnesses.’ 

‘No doubt ; still, you would be left in the painful predica- 
ment of having placed Miss St. George in a predicament even 
more painful than your own. Your dilemma would have been 
pretty much the same if I had left Paul Gascoigne in undisturbed 
possession of your proofs; but he isn’t a very trustworthy person, 
so I thought it as well to be on the safe side.’ 

‘In other words, you imagine that, after what you have done, 
you can bully me into silence. You will find that you have made 
a miscalculation. Up to the present moment I have. not said 
one word to Leila; but this evening she shall hear the whole 
truth” — 

‘ That is of course: did you think that I wished to conceal it 
from her? But where will you be if, in spite of having heard 
the whole truth, she tells you that her affections have been 
bestowed unworthily ?’ 

‘She will not do so. She is a gentlewoman, and it would be 
impossible for her to feel any affection for a forger’s son.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know about the impossibility ; you were not un- 
willing, it seems, to marry the forger himself. I don’t blame you 
for that; I can quite forgive you; but will Miss St. George 
forgive your suggesting that she is ready to throw herself into the 
arms ofa humble and disgraced individual who hasn’t yet asked 
her to marry him ?’ 

‘ That i is begging the question ; ; you are going to ask her to 
marry you.’ 

‘Perhaps. Anyhow, I shall do exactly as I feel disposed 
about it,,and I shall not ask your permission. You said, a short 
while ago, that I wasn’t entitled to expect much consideration 
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from you; now, I don’t think you are entitled to expect much 
consideration from me.’ 

‘I am not asking you for any,’ Lady Deverell declared, with 
some emotion ; ‘ yet, if you had a spark of honourable or gentle- 
manlike feeling, you would acknowledge that I have not been un- 
generous to you and yours. I have kept your shameful secret, 
and I should have kept it to my dying day, but for your impudent 
attempt to thrust yourself into my family. Oh, I understand 
your smile. Your retort is easy, and you haven’t shrunk from 
making it already. I was willing to marry a forger. Yes, I was 
willing to marry him because I cared for him, and believed that 
he cared for me, and because I was too young to know that a 
man who had done such a thing was certain to do other things as 
bad, and worse. It is worthy of a Gascoigne to sneer at me for 
my folly. But now I am older and wiser; now I am determined 
to save others from such a misfortune as nearly overtook me; 
and it is not the dread of being laughed at, or even of being dis- 
believed, that will deter me from doing my duty.’ 

I broke silence for the first time to remark, ‘ That isn’t so 
badly put.’ The words were forced from me by my admiration 
for the genuine human excitement which had momentarily trans- 
formed a sour old woman into a sort of tragedy queen; but the 
chief actors, I suppose, did not feel any need of a chorus, for 
neither of them vouchsafed me the slightest attention. Hurst- 
bourne said gravely : 

‘Look here, Lady Deverell: you were badly treated once upon 
a time, I have no doubt, and you were entitled to choose your 
own opportunity for paying off old scores. I don’t condemn you; 
but at the same time, I don’t think it lies in your mouth to con- 
demn me, It’s a case of pot and kettle. To serve my own selfish 
ends, I haven’t scrupled to commit a species of felony, and to 
serve your own selfish ends, you haven’t scrupled to do things 
which, in my humble opinion, are just as felonious as if they were 
punishable by the law of the land. It really isn’t worth our 
while to call each other names.’ 

‘IT have done nothing felonious and nothing wrong,’ the old 

lady returned ; ‘still less have I done anything selfish. It was 
for my niece’s sake, not for my own, that I felt bound to take 
that letter out of the desk in which I have kept it locked up for 
more years than you have lived in the world.’ 

‘ Ah, I wasn’t thinking about the letter; I was thinking about 
your treatment of a girl to whom you were supposed to be acting 
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in the capacity of a mother. It was very pretty and very un- 
selfish on your part to offer hospitality and protection to Miss 
Martyn, wasn’t it? You knew—or, at all events, you thought 
you knew—that I had not the smallest intention of asking her to 
be my wife. But that was no reason why there shouldn’t be a 
flirtation between us, or why the flirtation shouldn’t have results 
which would exactly suit your book. I am not going to tell you 
how I discovered your amiable little design; but I have dis- 
covered it, as you see, and upon my word, I don’t see what busi- 
ness you have to mount the high horse when you talk to me. If 
I am a despicable being, it strikes me very forcibly that you are 
another.’ 

Lady Deverell was visibly disconcerted. I don’t know whether 
she would have met his assertion with a flat contradiction if she 
had not been hampered by the memory of a certain conversation 
which I had overheard ; but I daresay she would not, for she had 
an unusual share of masculine attributes. What she did deny, in 
a few words, was that she had ever trifled with my sister’s 
happiness. 

‘Miss Martyn,’ said she, bluntly and somewhat inelegantly, 
‘wouldn’t touch you with a pair of tongs; you may make your 
mind as easy as mine is on that score. Think just what you 
please about me; I don’t value your good opinion. Am I to 
understand, then, that you intend to persist in your courtship of 
Leila St. George ?’ 

‘I thought I had told you already that I should do exactly as 
I felt disposed; I only wondered whether you would be foolish 
enough to go in for public revelations.’ 

‘Private revelations will probably suffice,’ answered Lady 
Deverell drily ; ‘ but, to use your own words, I shall do exactly as 
I feel disposed.’ 

‘I see,’ observed Hurstbourne. ‘Then I think we have pretty 
well exhausted the subject and may wish you good-bye.’ 

We effected our retreat with more or less of ostensible dignity ; 
but I could not feel that we had cut a very dignified figure in the 
above encounter, and the moment that we were once more out in 
the open air, I endeavoured to show my companion how hopeless 
was the struggle to which he had committed himself. 

‘It is possible,’ I said, ‘ that Lady Deverell and Mr. Gascoigne 
may keep their own counsel, because I don’t suppose that they 
are either of them particularly anxious to provoke the hilarity of 
their neighbours; but you must indeed be sanguine if you expect 
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Miss St. George to accept you after the “private revelation” 
which is about to be made to her.’ 

‘Who told you that she would get the chance ?’ asked Hurst- 
bourne tranquilly. 

‘I was under the impression that you had,’ I replied. 

‘You were under a false impression, then. That girl has no 
more heart than a stone! It was she who enlightened me about 
your sister and the old woman’s designs. She did it at the ball, 
and I was much obliged to her for opening my eyes. Oh, they’re 
a nice lot, these women !’ 

‘It has always been my conviction that the vices of the sex 
are in excess of its virtues,’ I remarked. 

‘With one exception, eh? Well, I grant you the one excep- 
tion. Perhaps, if it wasn’t asking too much of you, you might 
consent to throw my mother in; but I won’t insist upon it. Poor 
old mother; this will be a sad blow for her!’ 

‘The discovery that you have lost all esteem for her sex in 
general and for Miss St. George in particular?’ 

‘No; don’t laugh—there’s nothing to laugh at. I mean the 
discovery that we are eternally disgraced. Perhaps it won’t be a 
discovery, though—who knows? We shall have to hide our 
heads somewhere or other abroad, I suppose. Well, we should 
have had to go into exile any way; for I’m about broke. All the 
same, I didn’t make such a bad fight for it when I was driven 
into the last ditch, did I?’ 

I could not quite bring myself to commend his method of 
fighting, but it seemed rather absurd to have fought so hard only 
in order to run away. I comforted him to the best of my ability, 
pointing out that, with a little courage and a good deal of 
economy, his affairs still admitted of re-establishment upon a solid 
basis, and recommending him, if he did decide to leave the 
country, to do so only by way of preparing himself and his asso- 
ciates for the inevitable change which would have to take place 
in his manner of l:ving after his return. As for eternal disgrace, 
that was nonsense; since he really didn’t want to marry Miss St. 
George he might safely count, I thought, upon the silence of 
Lady Deverell and his cousin. 

‘My dear fellow, they may have the whole story printed in 
the form of a leaflet and stand at Hyde Park Corner, distributing 
copies to the passers-by all day long, if they choose,’ he returned. 


‘The disgrace is in there being such a story to tell, not in its 
being told,’ 
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‘Yet, for the sake of destroying the evidence, you have risked 
getting yourself and me into a horrible mess,’ I remarked, with a 
shade of irritation. ‘ Why on earth did you do that ?’ 

‘Now that you ask me, I hardly know. I suppose I 
wanted to show Paul Gascoigne that, if it came to bullying, two 
could play at that game. Very likely, as you say, he and that 
old woman will hold their tongues now; but it makes no differ- 
ence, because I shan’t be able to hold mine. I mean I shall 
always have to confess the truth to anybody whom I—well, to 
anybody whose opinion signifies. You are good enough to declare 
that you wouldn’t hold a man responsible for his father’s misdeeds, 
but you admitted, when I asked you, that no girl who respected 
herself would marry the son of a forger.’ 

‘I never said that,’ I replied. ‘I said I didn’t think Miss 
St. George would accept you; but it is no longer a question of 
Miss St. George, thank heaven! It will be time enough to bother 
yourself when there comes to be a question of somebody else; but 
that won’t be yet awhile, I hope. The truth is that you are too 
young and (considering your rank) too poor to think of marrying 
at present.’ 

‘My chances wouldn’t be greatly improved if I were older and 
richer, I expect,’ he returned despondently. ‘I wonder whether 
you would work yourself up into an awful rage if I told you some- 
thing, Martyn.’ 

I answered that his conduct for a long time past had enraged 
me to that extent that it would be difficult to conceive of any 
confession which could enrage me further. 

‘I’m not so sure of that,’ said Hurstbourne; ‘still I should rather 
like to make a clean breast of it to you. That can’t do either you 
or me any harm, if it doesn’t do us any good. I dare say I was 
mistaken, but I thought perhaps you might have guessed that I 
had fallen in love with your sister when we were down in the 
country. I won’t deny that I tried to get over it as soon as I 
found it out. I had an idea that I ought to marry somebody 
with aristocratic connections, if I could, and I did- for a time 
think of marrying Miss St. George, not because I cared a pin 
about her, but because I wanted to cut that fellow Paul out. 
I should never have done it, though. I couldn’t have brought 
myself to the point of proposing to her, even if she hadn't 
made me hate her by the way in which she spoke about your 
sister that night at the ball. I knew before then that there 
-was only one person in the world who could ever be my wife— 
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and that person never will be my wife now. It wouldn’t be the 
slightest use to ask her, would it ?’ 

I hesitated for a moment (the complicated aspect of the situa- 
tion being very apparent to me) beforeI replied. ‘I don’t think it 
would be much use, Hurstbourne. I am sure that, if Nora cared 
for you, she wouldn’t be influenced in the smallest degree by any- 
thing that you might see fit to tell her about your father’s short- 
comings; but I doubt very much whether she does care for you. 
You haven’t exhibited yourself in a particularly becoming light to 
her, you see. Candour deserves to be met with candour, so I'll 
admit that you might have won her heart at one time, if you had 
tried to do so; but, by your own admission, you tried to do the 
contrary. I should imagine that you have been completely suc- 
cessful. Take my advice and let the whole affair pass into the 
category of might-have-beens. The things that might have been 
wouldn’t always have turned out well if they had been, and after 
all we don’t belong to the class from which dukes and duchesses 
are recruited, Nora and I.’ 

I confess that the meekness with which Hurstbourne bowed to 
my ruling disappointed me a little. I thought that he would 
have been less submissive if he had been really in earnest, and I 
didn’t quite see why he should have mentioned Nora’s name to 
me at gll unless he had been in earnest. I was, however, con- 
vinced that she had overcome her temporary infatuation, and, 
since that was the case, it was perhaps just as well that she should 
not be unsettled by an offer which she would have had no choice 
but to refuse. The remainder of our walk was accomplished in 
unbroken silence. 





CHAPTER XX. 


FEMININE CONSISTENCY. 


Tr does not seem impossible that, in the course of the humble 
narrative which is now nearing its conclusion, I may have con- 
veyed to feminine readers an impression that I am incapable of 
comprehending or rendering justice to their sex. To that criti- 
cism most of them will probably add that they can get on very 
well without my comprehension or my justice. Perhaps, there- 
fore, it would be impertinent on my part to offer excuses and 
apologies ; still, if I can’t do justice to others, I am always anxious 
-to do justice to myself, and that is why I seize this oppor- 
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tunity of declaring how fully I recognise and admire the power of 
women to come out strong in times of emergency. Personally, I 
think they would be pleasanter to live with if they did not habit- 
ually exaggerate the proportions of mole-hills by way of off-set to 
their occasional courage in levelling mountains; but that is 
neither here nor there. I gladly admit that they possess the 
latter form of courage, and Lady Charles Gascoigne, of all people in 
the world, gave us a splendid example of it when we informed her 
that, in consequence of the recent ducal extravagancies, the ducal 
ménage would have to be speedily shorn of all its magnificence. 

‘Oh, well,’ she said, after I had broken the news to her as 
considerately as I could, and had spoken of the proposed reduc- 
tions in her son’s establishment as not only commendable but 
really indispensable, ‘that isn’t so bad, you know; it isn’t rui 
and it isn’t bankruptcy. We shall go abroad fora year or two a 
amuse ourselves very well in an economical way until things comp 
round, and I am sure Mr. Martyn will do his best for us during 
our absence. Do you think of letting Hurstbourne, Arthur ¢ ? 
There ought to be no trouble about finding a tenant.’ 

Hurstbourne embraced her, swearing that no man had ever 
had so good a mother, and that few mothers had ever been afflicted 
with such a fool of a son. I suppose that, in a certain sense, the 
poor woman had been a good mother to him ; at all events she had 
been a most affectionate one, and I must say that she behaved 
on this occasion far better than I had dared to anticipate. While 
they were exchanging endearing epithets and trying to persuade 
one another that it was really rather fun than otherwise to descend 
once more into obscurity from those sun-illumined heights upon 
which their sojourn had been so brief, I slipped out of the room. 
I knew that there was something else to be said, something which 
could hardly be made light of, and which had better not be alluded 
to in the presence of a third person; so I escaped to my private 
den, where I set about making preparations for the winding-up 
and resigning of my stewardship. 

I had been wrestling for rather more than half-an-hour with 
the intricacies of unmanageable figures when a tremulous tap at 
the door heralded the entrance of Lady Charles, I had felt quite 
sure that she would seek me out, and had hoped against hope that 
she wouldn’t. What, indeed, could I say to her, and what possible 
comfort was it in my power to offer her? I did my best, and she 
seemed relieved to hear that, in my opinion, there was little or no 
likelihood of the history of her late husband’s misdemeanours 
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being made public property ; but of course I could not tell her 
that I thought that defunct scamp justified-in having signed 
another man’s name, and, upon my honour, I believe that was 
what she wanted me to say. It was so terrible, she moaned, after 
she had cast herself down upon a chair, and had allowed her tears 
to run unrestrainedly down her poor old painted cheeks, that 
Arthur should be driven to despise his father! Well, it was 
terrible, no doubt, only I did not see how Arthur was to help it, 
and I remarked that he had at least done what in him lay to pro-. 
tect his father’s memory. 

‘Oh, yes,’ she sobbed ; ‘he has acted nobly and generously, 
and like his father’s son!’—a comic and pathetic tribute of 
applause to our joint exploit. ‘And I am very grateful to you,’ 
she added, ‘for having helped him to silence that cold-blooded 
villain. You have shown yourself a true friend to Arthur, Mr. 
Martyn ; I shall never forget it.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I answered ; ‘but we are not out of the wood 
yet, and I am by no means sure that we haven’t done a stupid 
day’s work between us. Our chief hope of escaping the penalty 
due to our offence is that your son apparently no longer wishes to 
promote Miss St. George to the highest rank in the peerage. 
Did he tell you that ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered ; ‘he told me that, and—and other things 
besides. I was very glad—and very sorry. I mean, I was glad 
that he has no real affection for that girl; because she isn’t a nice 
girl. Paul Gascoigne may take her, if he can get her, and I wish 
him joy of his bargain, It isn’t that sort of thing that signifies.’ 

What, according to her, did signify was the pessimistic view 
which Hurstbourne had taken up of a bygone and condoned 
offence. I agreed with her that no shadow of blame rested upon 
him, but I could not quite follow her in her elaborate attempt to 
prove that the late Lord Charles Gascoigne had not been so very 
much to blame either. She had a good deal to say upon the 
subject ; she made out as good a case for her husband as could 
have been made out; it is likely enough that her husband would 
have resisted temptation as successfully as the rest of us, if only 
he had not happened to find temptation irresistible. The touching 
part of her incoherent narrative consisted in the unconscious 
evidence of her own absolute unselfishness which she displayed in 
every sentence of it. She had married a more or less penitent 
scapegrace, whom she had adored, and who had perhaps been 
fond of her after a fashion which had not deterred him from 
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squandering her fortune. When he had been taken from her, 
.she had devoted herself heart and soul to her son, for whose sake 
she had cheerfully submitted to a thousand discomforts and petty 
miseries. The only thing that rendered her disconsolate now was 
that, notwithstanding all her precautions, her son had at length 
been let into a secret which, she sadly feared, had broken his 
heart. 

I endeavoured to reassure her. Naturally, she did not attach 
much importance to my assertion that hearts are not broken so 
easily as all that ; but she appeared to be in some measure con- 
soled by the convincing terms in which I represented to her that, 
from the moment their quarry was released, neither Lady Deverell 
nor Mr, Gascoigne could have any conceivable motive for disclosing 
what she was so eager to bury in oblivion. She left the room at 
last in a somewhat happier frame of mind, and, I dare say, went 
upstairs to conceal the traces of her emotion beneath the customary 
coat of rouge and whitewash. I was thankful to her for her 
delicacy in abstaining from any reference to Nora (because it was 
evident that Hurstbourne had been as frank with her as he had 
-been with me), and also for the matter-of-course way in which 
she received the announcement of my impending resignation. I 
‘had been prepared for some useless opposition and remonstrance 
on the latter head. 

- I did subsequently meet with some opposition from Hurst- 
bourne, who seemed to think that he had involved me in his 
downfall, and who reproached himself for having caused me, as he 
phrased it, to ‘make a false start’ in life. He declared that he 
could see no earthly reason why I should not continue to draw 
my salary and manage his affairs for him during his absence; he 
would not accept as a serious excuse (indeed it was not a very 
good one) my allegation that he would soon have no affairs to 
manage ; he even went so far as to accuse me of ratting from a 
sinking ship. However, he had no answer to make when I asked 
him whether, after the confession that I had. had from him, he 
thought it would be desirable or possible for my sister to live 
with me while I was living upon his estate. My sister, I added, 
‘would have to live with me, because there was nowhere else for 
her to live. The poor fellow was very meek and submissive ; 
Lady Deverell and Mr. Gascoigne would hardly have recognised 
their brazen-faced assailant in the dejected young man who 
assured me that nothing except his duty to his mother restrained 
him from putting an end to a useless and valueless existence. 

TT2 
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‘You will be as valuable as ever in a few years, if only you 
will keep very quiet during that time,’ I returned ; ‘and you may 
depend upon it that plenty of uses will be found for you before 
you die, Meanwhile, it would be an exceedingly cowardly act on 
your part to hang yourself, leaving me to be summoned by your 
cousin and punished with the utmost rigour of the law.’ 

But Mr. Gascoigne did not take out a summons. We heard 
nothing of or from him in the course of the following day, nor 
did any communication reach us from Lady Deverell. I took it 
that they were waiting for Hurstbourne to make the next move. 

‘ They'll have to wait a long time then,’ he remarked, on my 
imparting this view to him; ‘I don’t know what more there is 
for me to say or do. I shouldn’t wonder if I were to meet the 
old woman to-night, though. I shall be curious to see whether 
she will cut me dead or denounce me publicly.’ 

He was, as usual, dining out, and was going on afterwards to 
I forget whose reception—a huge quasi-political gathering, at 
which Lady Deverell was pretty sure to be present. I did not 
think it at all probable that she would denounce him ; but I was, 
I confess, not less curious than he as to the reception which her 
ladyship might see fit to accord to him, and a good deal more so, 
perhaps, as to the method by which Miss St. George might con- 
trive to extricate herself from a somewhat puzzling position, 
Consequently I busied myself with accounts of past expenditure 
and schemes for future retrenchment until long after midnight, 
when my patience was rewarded by the entrance of my noble 
employer, who cast himself down upon a chair and said : 

‘Throw me a cigar and give me something to drink, will you, 
like a good chap? Well, I’ve had a rare evening of it! Every- 
body has heard that I’m broke, you know.’ 

‘Everybody,’ I remarked, ‘always does hear of the things that 
haven’t yet happened; that’s not a matter of much consequence, is 
it? But I hope everybody hasn’t heard of what actually did 
happen yesterday.’ 

‘Not that I’m aware of,’ he answered, after swallowing the 
half of the whisky and soda which I had poured out for him, 
‘Miss St. George has, because she has received full and particular 
information from her dear old aunt ; but she isn’t going to talk 
about it. She said it wouldn’t be worth her while, and I quite 
agreed with her.’ 

‘Oh, you saw Miss St. George, then ?’ 

‘Rather! She doesn’t mind calling a spade a spade, that 
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young woman. She led me off into a corner to tell me that she 
knew the worst, and that, upon the whole, she rather admired my 
pluck or my impudence—she didn’t quite know which to call it.’ 

‘Well?’ I said, after waiting some little time for him to 
continue. 

‘Well, we had a longish talk, and I mentioned that I was 
going to put everything down and leave the country, and so forth. 
Of course I understood what she was driving at, and that she 
wanted me to give her the satisfaction of having refused me; but, 
as I declined to come up to the scratch, she ended by asking me 
point-blank whether I hadn’t something to say to her.’ 

‘How charmingly ingenuous! And you replied—?’ 

‘I replied that I didn’t see what there was to be said, except 
good-bye. Then I don’t exactly remember what took place, 
or how it was that she arrived at the point of calling me 
every bad name that she could lay her tongue to. I hooked 
it as soon as I could. The fact is, my dear Martyn, con- 
tinued Hurstbourne, with the air of one who, by dint of long 
experience and observation, has discovered a recondite truth, 
‘that an angry woman is the deuce and all! It’s no use reasoning 
with her; it’s no use pointing out to her that she hasn’t the 
slightest excuse for being angry with you; the only plan is to 
bolt. Hang it all! you’re not bound to propose to a woman 
whom you would rather die than marry, merely in order that she 
may boast afterwards of having dismissed you with a flea in 
your ear,’ 

That proposition was indisputable, and I did not dispute it, 
although it occurred to me that Miss St. George might have more 
substantial grounds for indignation than the one mentioned. 
Frankly speaking, it was little enough that I cared about any 
disappointment which might have been inflicted upon Miss St. 
George, and little credit that I gave her for a genuine desire to 
participate in the self-denials of an exile. I was rejoiced to think 
that that chapter was closed, and rejoiced also to notice that 
Hurstbourne’s spirits had been to some extent improved by the 
events of the evening. I am sure he did not suspect at the time, 
and I doubt whether he has ever suspected since, that he had 
inspired Lady Deverell’s niece with a passion which, by reason of 
the poverty of language, must be classed under the generic 
heading of love. 

On the succeeding afternoon I was meditating a visit to Upper 
Grosvenor Street, for the purpose of conferring with Nora and 
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rnaking arrangements for her speedy removal to some place of 
shelter which I could call my own, when I was spared the trouble 
of rising from my chair by the arrival of my sister, who, before 
could say a word, informed me that she meant to quit Lady 
Deverell’s house on the morrow. She had, it appeared, been made’ 
acquainted with the various episodes of the previous forty-eight 
hours ; so that she was prepared to take up her abode with me 
provisionally so soon as I should have laid down my present 
functions. 

‘Only,’ said she, ‘ you won’t of course be able to leave the 
Duke for some weeks to come, and I really can’t live any longer 
in the same house with Miss St. George. Iam sorry to make a 
fuss ; but you would admit that I have no choice in the matter if 
you had heard the way in which she spoke to me last night. It 
was at a great crush; the Duke was there, and I suppose he must 
have given her to understand that he had no intentions. Any- 
how, after they had been talking together for some time she 
marched up to me in a towering passion and charged me in the 
plainest of plain terms with having done my utmost to catch him. 
She didn’t mince matters; she said a worm might bea useful bait 
to attract a fish, but it wasn’t the worm who retained possession 
of him when he had been hooked, and I might take her word for 
it that, sly as I was, my slyness wouldn’t be of any service to-me. 
She was so furious that I dare say she hardly knew what she was 
saying; but it wasn’t particularly pleasant to me to listen to her, 
and I don’t suppose it can have been particularly pleasant to Lady 
Deverell either. Afterwards Lady Deverell apologised to me and 
gave me a sort of explanation. She begged me to stay with her 
as long as I felt inclined, and promised that I shouldn’t be so 
insulted a second time; nevertheless, I don’t think she was much 
grieved to hear that I had already made arrangements for leaving.’ 

‘That you had made arrangements ?’ 

‘Yes; by a queer stroke of good fortune, Uncle John happened 
to be one of the crowd. I had shaken hands with him a few 
minutes before; so as soon as Miss St. George turned her back 
upon me, I sought him out and reminded him of an old offer of 
his. He was quite pleasant about it; he said they would of 
course be very happy to give me house-room, and he didn’t ask 
more questions than he could help. Naturally, he lamented what 
he called “ the pecuniary collapse of that foolish young nobleman,” 
which, he feared, would “ throw Philip out of work again,” but I 
don’t think he suspected the existence of any other intricacies in 
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our relations with the foolish young nobleman. So, you see, I 
shall be all right, and you needn’t worry yourself about me until 
you have cleared yourself from more important worries.’ 

I had nothing to urge against an arrangement which, under all 
the circumstances, seemed to be the wisest and most feasible that 
could be suggested ; but I thought that I ought, perhaps, to say-a 
word or two about Hurstbourne, and I should probably have been 
clumsy enough to utter those words if Hurstbourne himself had 
not come into the room before I had quite made up my mind. 

On discovering that I was not alone he looked slightly taken 
aback, but at once regained his self-possession and chattered away 
for the next quarter of an hour upon all sorts of subjects with an 
assumption of cheerful carelessness which I could not sufficiently 
admire. Nora did not behave quiteso well. She was embarrassed 
and showed that she was embarrassed; she answered him at 

random ; she demonstrated to him as plainly as could be that she 

was wondering when he meant to go away; and, as he displayed 
no sign of responding to her tacit invitation, she herself rose at 
last, with the somewhat uncivil remark that we could resume our 
interrupted colloquy another day. 

‘Are you walking home, Miss Martyn ?’ asked Hurstbourne, 
getting up at the same moment. ‘I'll walk round with you, if 
you don’t object, and see you safely over the crossings.’ 

She did object; but her objections were disregarded and her 
assertion that there are no crossings worth speaking of between 
Berkeley Square and Upper Grosvenor Street was met with a 
counter assertion to the effect that Berkeley Square is just about 

‘the most dangerous place in London to traverse without an 
efficient escort. Nobody, so Hurstbourne declared, is run over in 
Piccadilly or Cheapside, where there are refuges and vigilant 
policemen; but a tradesman’s cart or a hansom cab rattling 
down Hay Hill with a loose rein is the very thing of all 
others that is most likely to bring about the death of 
the unwary pedestrian. They were still arguing when they 
departed. Looking out of the window presently, I saw them 
walking off, side by side, in the sunshine, having to all 
appearance composed or forgotten their difference. Well, 
there was perhaps no great harm, if there was no great good, 
in their holding a farewell conversation. In one sense the whole 
thing was a pity; still the pity of it might have been even more 
conspicuous if things had gone moderately straight with them 
instead of immoderately crooked—if he had not chanced to come 
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across Miss St. George and she had not learnt to appraise him at 
a value considerably lower than that which she had placed upon 
him in the earlier stages of their intimacy The old aristocratic 
notions of what constitutes a misalliance have, it is true, passed 
out of date; yet there remains a difference between espousing 
an American heiress, whose relations reside on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and making a duchess out of a British orphan, 
whose father was engaged in commerce and whose commercial 
undertakings ended disastrously into the bargain. I did not 
regard it as by any means proved that Nora would have been a 
happy woman had the Fates permitted of her becoming Duchess 
of Hurstbourne. 

In some degree soothed by these philosophic cogitations, I 
returned to my figures ; and if ever I was amazed in my life, I was 
amazed when Hurstbourne burst in upon me, towards evening, 
in a state of insane jubilation, exclaiming : 

‘It’s all right, old man, and you may congratulate me if you 
like. She'll marry me in spite of everything!’ 

‘Well, then,’ I returned, ‘all I can say is that you may 
eliminate the one exception which you and I agreed to make from 
our estimate of the female sex at large the other day. How is a 
reasonable male creature to account for such behaviour? It is as 
absurd for her to think of marrying you now as it is for you to 
think of marrying her. I don’t see what you mean by it—either 
of you. Why, it isn’t a week since you were upon the verge of 
proposing to Miss St. George, and it isn’t a week since she 
solemnly assured me that she had quite got over her ; 

I checked myself, but not in time to prevent him from divin- 
ing the conclusion of my unfinished sentence. 

‘She did, then!’ he cried triumphantly. ‘I was sure of it— 
_I knew she had loved me, just as I loved her, from the very first, 
only she wouldn’t admit it. Now, look here, my dear Martyn, 
you mustn’t be crabbed and unpleasant about this, because it’s all 
settled, and we know very well what we are going in for. As 
Nora says, we are neither of us people of expensive tastes ‘ 

‘Merciful heavens!’ I ejaculated ; ‘does she say that you are’ 
not a person of expensive tastes? If she'll say that, she'll say 
‘anything ; I give her up.’ 

‘Neither of us people of expensive tastes,’ resumed Hurst- 
bourne, composedly, ‘and we shall rather enjoy wandering about 
Europe, and living on second floors for a year or two, Oh, it 
wasn’t the money part of the business that I was afraid of! But, 
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thank God! Nora knows all about my poor father, and it hasn’t 
made a bit of difference in her. She says she doesn’t think iv would 
have made very much difference if I had been a forger myself.’ 

‘Don’t I tell you that she would say anything! I suppose it 
didn’t strike either you or her that there would be a certain pro- 
priety in asking for my consent?’ 

‘Oh, yes, it did; we shall be inconsolable if you don’t give 
your consent. Only that won’t prevent us from marrying without 
it, you know. Think it over, old chap, and don’t look so glum 
about it. I must run down and see my mother, now. Of course, 
she is to live with us while we are abroad: Nora made a point 
of that.’ 

What further proof could I require that my unhappy sister 
had ceased to be a responsible being ? 





CHAPTER XXI. 


VENIT HESPERUS ; ITE CAPELLA! 


I poust whether poor Lady Charles was altogether enchanted by 
the news of her son’s engagement, coupled though it was with the 
announcement of a plan for her future well-being at which she 
had the good sense tolaugh. Truth to tell, the match was neither 
a brilliant nor an opportune one, and some credit was due to her 
for giving her consent to it almost without hesitation. To be sure, 
she would have consented to Hurstbourne’s marriage with a 
negress, if his heart had really been set upon so grievous an 
alliance, for she was one of those women whom Heaven has blessed 
with a sincere belief that the persons whom they love can do no 
wrong. Terque, quaterque beate! we admire or deride them, as 
our individual temperaments may dictate ; but whatever verdict 
we may see fit to pass upon them, we can hardly deny them the 
tribute of our envy. 

As for my consent, I have already intimated that that was 
not held worthy of a second thought by those who might have 
remembered that I was, after all, the head of my insignificant 
family and the legitimate protector of my only sister. Nora, when 
she came to make her necessary confession to me, was pleased to 
carry things off with a very high hand. She told me in so many 
words that she didn’t care an atom whether her conduct struck me 
as inconsequent or not; she said her life was her own, and she 
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had a right to do as she pleased with it; furthermore, she took 
the liberty to insinuate that, if I didn’t consider the Duke of 
Hurstbourne to be one of the noblest and most exemplary of con- 
temporary magnates, I must have singularly misused the oppor- 
‘tunities which had been granted to me of studying his character. 

‘My dear girl,’ I ventured to remonstrate, ‘ you surely can’t 
‘have forgotten that your swan was a goose only the other day! 
Who deplored his unfortunate weakness ? Who urged her brother 
to act as a benevolent mentor to him? Who was never weary of 
impressing upon me that he would always be sure to do what 
those about him did?’ 

‘I never called him a goose,’ she affirmed, unblushingly; ‘I 
‘did think that he was liable to be deceived, and it is just because 
he is so much better and simpler than commonplace folks like you 
and me that he was in danger of being taken in; only he hasn't 
been, you see.” __ 

‘I’m not so sure about that, Ireturned. ‘If he hasn’t been 
taken in by you, you may depend upon it that most people will 
say he has.’ 

‘Let them!’ answered Nora, with her chin in the air; ‘we 
can very well afford to despise them aud their ill-natured tittle- 
tattle. So long as he is satisfied, and Lady Charles is satisfied, 
they may say anything they like, for me. Of course, I want you 
to be satisfied too, Phil, she added, by way of a complimentary 
afterthought. 

My satisfaction was not, I own, wholly unalloyed. It is a 
proud thing, no doubt, to be the brother-in-law of a duke, yet, 
notwithstanding the fine independence of one’s temperament and 
principles, there are certain accusations for which one would rather 
not afford an-excuse, and I could hear in advance the pleasant 
speeches which would be made when it should transpire that this 
duke was about to espouse the sister of his factotum. Moreover, 
I didn’t for a moment believe that they would manage to keep out 
of debt. It was all very fine to talk about living on second-floors, 
but to live on the second-floor of the Hétel Bristol in Paris, for 
example (and that was just the sort of thing that Hurstbourne 
would do), a man ought to have an income of at least 5,000/., and 
what I wanted him to do was to live for three or four years upon 
considerably less than half that sum. However, I was very soon 
made aware that any remonstrances of mine would be regarded as 
pure impertinences, so I hardened my heart and endeavoured to 
persuade myself that my skin was thick enough, or ought to be 
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thick enough to withstand pin-pricks. Lady Charles, for her part, 
was so kind as to assure me that she did not hold me in the least 
to blame for what had occurred. She added that she had a strong 
personal affection for her future daughter-in-law, and that, 
although Arthur might have done better, he might easily have 
done worse. 

‘When you come to think of it, his father married me,’ she 
remarked, with a quaint touch of humility which I did not feel 
entitled to resent. 

As regards those pin-pricks, I may say that I received a suffi- 
cient number of them in due course, though Hurstbourne, I 
believe, escaped such annoyances. Perhaps his friends were 
content to pity him; perhaps they may have had a not altogether 
mistaken impression that he was an awkward customer to quarrel 
with. What I can answer for is that Lady Deverell didn’t quarrel 
with him; on the contrary, she sent Nora a very kind letter of 
congratulation, and a pair of silver-backed brushes as a wedding 
present. Paul Gascoigne did not rise to quite that height of 
magnanimity ; but when I ran against him one day in the street, 
he stopped me to explain at some length that he did not propose 
to take any further steps in the matter that I knew of. 

‘I think,’ he observed, ‘I made it clear to you and to my 
cousin—at all events, I intended to do so—that action on my 
side was simply and solely contingent upon action on his; I have 
no desire to punish him, now that he has recognised in so practical 
a manner the propriety of yielding to my demands, What need 
there was for the outrageous attack which he chose to make upon 
me I am at a loss to understand; the part which you took in the 
affair, Mr. Martyn, is perhaps more readily comprehensible.’ 

That was one of the above-mentioned pin-pricks to which I 
had to submit; I can’t say that it inflicted very severe suffering 
upon me. The same weekly journal which informed its readers 
of a rumour that ‘the youngest of our unmarried dukes, having 
failed to astonish the world by a brief and far from brilliant turf 
career, is about to achieve the notoriety that he covets by con- 
tracting a. matrimonial alliance with a young woman of obscure 
origin,’ contained a more respectful paragraph to the effect that 
a marriage had been arranged and would shortly take place 
between Mr. Paul Gascoigne, M.P., the nephew and residuary 
legatee of the late Duke of Hurstbourne, and Miss Leila St. 
George, whose claim to take rank amongst the prominent beauties 
of the expiring season had been universally admitted. 
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When this very impertinent and mendacious newspaper fell 
into the hands of Lady Charles, her indignation was extreme. 
She was for having the editor beaten within an inch of his life 
forthwith, and expressed great astonishment that Hurstbourne 
and I, who were so ready to inflict personal chastisement upon 
people whom we didn’t like, should hesitate to beard such 
a scurrilous rascal in his editorial den. ‘Obscure origin, in- 
deed! And you stand smiling there, Mr. Martyn, as if you 
thought it rather a good joke that your sister should be publicly 
insulted.’ 

‘But suppose the insulting statement should be true?’ I 
suggested. ‘Suppose our great-grandfather should have been, as I 
strongly suspect that he was, an altogether obscure individual ? No, 
my dear Lady Charles, we had better not dispute our obscurity, but 
we may give this imaginative writer the lie by showing that we 
really don’t covet notoriety. If Hurstbourne will take my advice, 
he will get his wedding over very quickly and quietly, and leave 
England immediately afterwards.’ 

Upon that point Nora was quite of one mind with me; she 
wished, if that could be managed, that her wedding should take 
place with the utmost secrecy at Dover or Folkestone, an hour or 
so before the departure of one of the channel boats. But Hurst- 
bourne demurred a little. He said he didn’t see why they should 
be married in a hole-and-corner way, as if they were ashamed of 
themselves ; he hoped his wife would never have reason to be 
ashamed of him, and most certainly he should never feel otherwise 
than proud of her; he was in favour of the parish church of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, with a bishop, a full choir, plenty of 
flowers, and the requisite supply of red cloth. Eventually a 
compromise was arrived at; which combined seemliness with a 
total absence of ostentation. Nora was married from our uncle’s 
house at a small church at Kensington, and only a few near 
relatives of the contracting parties (the contracting parties hadn’t 
a large number of near relatives) were invited to the ceremony, 
which was solemnised at a time of year when the fashionable 
world had deserted London. 

When it was all over, and the bride and bridegroom had set 
out for Paris, on their way to the Tyrol, Lady Charles betook 
herself to Brighton, which had always been a favourite resort of 
hers, while I journeyed north to Hurstbourne Castle all by myself. 
The place was to.be let for a term of years, but there were still a 
good many arrangements to be made before it could be prepared 
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for the reception of a tenant, and, as I had nothing else to do, I 
had undertaken to supervise these. To keep Hurstbourne quiet, 
I had also promised that I would continue for the present to draw 
my usual salary—a promise which was the more easily made 
because I had taken care to draw no salary at all for a long time 
past. It was impossible to make him understand that he couldn't 
give away what he hadn’t got. 

I can’t say that the remainder of that summer was a very 
agreeable or a very satisfactory period tome. Nothing so scan- 
dalous had ever before been contemplated as the letting of 
Hurstbourne Castle to some wealthy commercial personage, and, 
naturally enough, the tenants, as well as the household servants, 
were rather short in their manner when I attempted to approach 
them upon the old friendly terms. I dare say they might have 
forgiven me if the Duke had not married my sister, but that his 
marriage had something to do with his misfortunes was an idea 
which had evidently taken firm possession of their minds, though 
they refrained from giving actual utterance to it, Then early 
in the autumn came the news of Mr. Gascoigne’s nuptials, and of 
his imminent home-coming with his bride, which may have led 
them to draw distressing and invidious comparisons, 

‘I did hear, sir,’ Mr. Higgins had the doubtful taste to remark 
to me, ‘that his Grace was rather sweet upon the young lady at 
one time. Well, I wish it was his Grace that was bringing of her 
home now—that I do!’ 

In default of his Grace, Mrs. Gascoigne was brought home by 
a husband who, unlike Hurstbourne, was enabled to lavish upon 
her all the luxuries that money could buy, and, from what I heard, 
she had no notion of allowing his money to lie idle in his pocket, 
Having to ride over to the neighbourhood of Lavenham upon a 
matter of business one day, I encountered her driving a pair of 
well-matched cobs, and she pulled up to inquire what news I had 
of the exiles. 

‘I am so sorry for the poor Duke,’ she was kind enough to say; 
‘I know how he must hate foreign life, and how frightfully bored 
he must be, Still, under the circumstances, it is just as well, 
perhaps, that he should remain out of sight until people have had 
time to forget what a fool he has made—oh, I beg your pardon! 
I quite forgot that you were his brother-in-law now. Please give 
him my kindest remembrances when you write, and tell him that 
we have some idea of becoming his tenants. Mr. Gascoigne feels 
that the Castle ought to be occupied by one of the family ; so, if 
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he doesn’t want too exorbitant a rent for the place, we may take 
it off his hands.’ 

‘Am I to consider this a formal offer, Mrs. Gascoigne?’ I 
inquired. 

She hesitated for a moment, and then replied: ‘ Well, you can 
mention it when you write, anyhow. Personally, I should be only 
too glad to do anything that I could to help him out of his 
embarrassments, poor fellow!’ 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say that I did not transmit 
the above kindly message. Some weeks later it became my duty 
to transmit to my brother-in-law a message of an infinitely more 
agreeable character. Amongst the entailed estates which he had 
inherited was a barren tract of land, lying some twenty or thirty 
miles to the northward of the Castle, which in the late Duke’s 
time had gradually fallen out of cultivation, owing to the poverty 
of the soil, and which we now retained in our own hands for 
grazing purposes.. It was of little value, as we thought, for that 
or any other purpose; but a few months before a suspicion had 
arisen of the existence of coal beneath the surface, and, permission 
having been obtained to make investigations, the suspicion had by 
this time become converted into a certainty. I had said nothing 
about it to Hurstbourne, because I knew that, if he were told, he 
would at once jump to the conclusion that boundless wealth was 
within his grasp, and would act accordingly; but now I could no 
longer conceal from him the fact that he owned a property the 
value of which might be very great indeed. 

He behaved much more coolly and sensibly than I had expected. 
He gave me full powers to make such arrangements as might seem 
advisable to me, merely remarking that, although he should like 
‘very well to be a rich man, he was perfectly happy as a poor one. 
He wrote from Venice, where he stated that Nora and he were 
having a glorious time of it. If they didn’t spend the winter 
there, they would spend it in ‘some such place,’ he supposed. For 
his own part, he was game to go to any place that Nora might 
fancy. 

How long this mood would have lasted, or into what sort of a 
poor man Hurstbourne would have developed if he had remained 
poor, it is difficult to say. The problem can never now be 
removed from the calm sphere of hypothesis; for it appears that 
there is coal enough beneath that waste land of his to keep the 
fires of his descendants alight for many generations to come. 
Nora and he returned home early in the ensuing year, by which 
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time there was no longer any question of letting the abode of his 
ancestors. They were met, of course, by an enthusiastic welcome 
on the part of their tenantry and other dependents, which was, I 
hope, as much a tribute to their personal merits as to their 
improved circumstances, But, charitable as I am, I cannot go 
quite so far as to believe that Nora’s unassisted merits would ever 
have placed her upon that pinnacle in high society which she now 
occupies with so much ease and elegance. We live in an age 
when aristocracy is almost, if not yet altogether, synonymous with 
wealth, and the philosophic bystander must be content to note, 
with rejoicing, that every now and then wealth does, by some 
happy accident, fall to those who know how to use it. One of 
the best uses to which it can be put is to distribute it judiciously 
amongst the many who toil in penury so that the few may be 
rich, and I must say for my sister and her husband that they do 
their duty very fairly well in that particular. It is needless to 
add that Hurstbourne has returned to the turf; but he is now so 
big a man that he can afford to eschew the bookmakers, and he is 
going in for breeding, which is a far more sportsmanlike and 
satisfactory phase of the pursuit than purchasing animals in whom 
it must be difficult to feel anything beyond a pecuniary interest. 
The Duchess of Hurstbourne and Mrs. Paul Gascoigne are not 
exactly friends; but they speak when they meet, and I can 
answer for it that one of them abstains from saying nasty things 
about the other behind her back. 

Only a few days ago I heard a piece of news which had the 
privilege of amusing me. I always knew that Lady Deverell 
held the Rector of her parish in high and deserved veneration, 
but I never thought that she would display it in so striking a 
fashion as by the removal of him and his numerous olive-branches 
from the Rectory to Fern Hill. That, however, is actually what 
she means to do; I had it from her own lips, so that there can be 
no mistake about it. 

‘I can see by your face,’ she remarked candidly, ‘that you 
think me an old fool; but perhaps I may not be quite such a fool 
as I look. Although I am old, I have an iron constitution ; I may 
live for another twenty, or even thirty years—it isn’t in the least 
unlikely—and I don’t enjoy living alone. Mr. Burgess will, at 
any rate, give me the company of a man whom I admire and 
esteem. As for the children—well, I have a large house, and I 
do not intend to surrender the control of my money to anybody. 
I needn’t say that, at Mr. Burgess’s time of life and mine, we 
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aren’t such idiots as to talk about marrying for love; he assures 
me that he never was really enamoured of your sister, and, to tell 
you the truth, I shouldn’t have cared a straw if he had been. As 
you know, there was a man once upon a time for whom I did care 
—and who was not worth caring for. I have forgiven him now. 
One forgives, let me tell you, Mr. Martyn, chiefly because one 
forgets, and one forgets because one can’t help it.’ 

‘It is a pity,’ I made so bold as to remark, ‘that you couldn’t 
manage to forgive and forget Lord Charles Gascoigne a little 
sooner.’ 

‘I can understand your thinking so; yet I did no more than 
I felt bound to do, and I can’t see that much harm has come of 
it. It is true that, although one forgets most things, there are 
one or two which can’t be forgotten, and I suspect that, if your 
young duke lives to be twice my age, he will never succeed in 
forgetting altogether what his father was. So, if I had a grudge 
against him, I dare say we may cry quits.’ 

There is no denying that Lady Deverell is a singularly 
disagreeable old woman. 


THE END. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HILE I do not assume the name and character of an exact 

astronomer, I have perused with apprehension those descrip- 
tions of the planet Mars which have lately been offered in the 
public prints. Nor do I know whether the intelligent and 
thoughtful have been more pleased or dismayed by such news of 
our neighbour as we have read recently in the gazettes. “Tis to 
the credit of the Americans that their ingenuity and liberality 
have provided that vast glass which they call by the well-deserved 
title of the Lick Telescope, while we in Europe cannot pretend to 
possess any tube of dimensions so extraordinary. Yet, as I am 
informed, even by the aid of this triumphant spying-glass, the 
human eye can perceive no more of Mars than the naked and 
unassisted sight can observe of a sixpenny-piece. When I hear, 
therefore, of vast canals running from sea to sea of Mars, and am 
asked to believe that these canals are double and are the work of 
some form of mortal intelligence akin to our own, I take refuge in 
a tranquil Pyrrhonism. The distance which severs us from our 
neighbouring planet is considerable, and even the spectacles of 
Laputa might fail to distinguish between a canal and an atmo- 
spheric belt, whether of a warmer or coldef temperature than the 
circumjacent atmosphere. If it be otherwise, and if Mars be 
really bisected by canals produced (ad infinitum) by mortal 
agency, the addition to our knowledge is indeed of a gloomy 
character. I am fain to hope that no other planet is the scene of 
human life and labour, because the mere view of terrestrial 
activities is apt to induce a melancholy in the spectator. We 
have laboured long, and, after all, to little purpose. The famed 
Pyramids of Egypt do not vie with the indifferent exertions 
whereby the leisure of Nature herself piles up horrid alps and 
excavates mighty oceans. Yet these seas have been dry, and 
may be dry again; the greatest rivers are but aged and creeping 
simulacra of their former selves. Much more, then, are the per- 
formances of human industry but small wrinkles or warts on the 
face of the globe ; and, contemplating the tomb of Pharaoh, we 
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ask whether the monarch might not rest as well beneath the 
common wattled sod. I was lately carried by a friend to observe 
the remnants of the Roman wall in Cumberland, whereof I confess 
I had conceived no ordinary idea. After an agreeable day passed 
in the most pleasant and humorous society, while fatigue was 
lightened and the body refreshed with the most exquisite cates, I 
asked to be shown the prodigious monument of Latin empire. I 
was then informed that I had seen it already ; but I avow that, by 
the most determined effort of memory, I can recall nothing but a 
few grassy mounds of insignificant extent and unpretentious 
appearance. These, it seems, were the great northern bulwark of 
a mighty realm, and as I ponder on this disappointment, I am 
inclined to regret that the inhabitants of another planet should 
occupy themselves in such perishable constructions. Would not 
the people of Mars, I ask myself, be as happy without canals, 
compared to which that of Suez is but a ditch or ha-ha? Is 
there, even in other stars, a restless and unsatisfied disposition 
to industrial enterprise? Can it be that the citizens of Mars, 
Mawvortia Tellus, invest the money which they have earned, or 
inherited, in the shares of a canal company? My readers, I am 
convinced, will agree with me in hoping that they order matters 
better in Mars, and that the so-called canals are but a delusion of 
astronomical philosophy. Their magnitude, if they be indeed 
artificial, suggests that affairs in Mars are managed on a vast 
scale, and in a manner apt to crush out the idea of the beautiful. 
Objects so rectilinear can hardly exist in the same planet with 
poetry and the arts. We must think of the Martians as a people 
sunk in mechanical ingenuities, and I am tempted to indulge in 
the most gloomy thoughts about the nature of their religion. It 
is said by the learned that Mars is a planet older than our own. 
The natives, therefore, ought to be old enough to know better, 
hut age does not appear to have brought wisdom or content. The 
canals must be executed for some useful purpose, and it is un- 
pleasant to brood over the real or fancied necessities which have 
compelled or induced the Martians to construct objects so dis- 
tressingly uniform and rectilinear. The statement that they are 
attempting to signal to us by means of a triangle of lights appears 
to be the invention of some ingenious citizen of our revolted 
colonies. This is a consoling truth, and perhaps in the course ox 
ages it will be ascertained that we men are alone in the universe— 
a position of pride which I would be reluctant to abandon. For 
one universe, one planet inhabited by a toiling, a restless, and a 
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dissatisfied race is sufficient, and it is natural to hope that we are 
alone in our glory and our shame. Moreover, I am apt to regard 
the planets as the homes of departed spirits, and it is not without 
jealousy that I listen to surmises about their occupation by 
persons who construct canals, and, probably, divert rivers into 
these excavations, to the ruin, no doubt, of the exhilarating 


exercises of sport. 


* * 
+ 


AMOR IN EXCELSIS. 


‘A Belgian aeronaut recently hit upon the strange idea of passing his 
honeymoon in a balloon.’—The Daily Graphic, August 26. 
When, my Amanda, we are wed next week, 
We will not fly to Italy or Spain ; 
It needs both triple brass and, so to speak, 
Quadruple gold, to cross the distant main ; 
No tourist-haunted places will we seek 
By the effete expedient of a train ; 
An ocean trip—such joys too deeply move, 
Amanda, soar with me, and be my love! 


No relatives, affectionate and proud, 

Shall, with such unction, to ourselves allude ; 
No blasé bachelor shall be allowed 

To look with glance significantly rude ; 
No badly-dressed and irritating crowd 

Within our own Elysium shall intrude ; 
But we will leave this earth behind with pleasure ; 
—Start not; ‘tis but a temporary measure. 


Nay, fear not that I advocate thus soon 
An Ibsenite joint-exit from this life ; 
’Tis but that I have chartered a balloon 
In which ere long, when you become my wife, 
We'll visit Mars, or call upon the moon, 
Supremely heedless of all human strife. 
Two parachutes are thoughtfully provided 
In case it burst, or with a star collided. 


Then ‘ come with me,’ Amanda, ‘ be my love, 
And we will prove ’—not that exploded charm 
Attributed to flower, and tree, and dove, 


But scientific studies, arm in arm, 
vuU2 
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Barometers around us, and above 

The safety-valve, in case we come to harm. 
It is from such aérial employment 
That we'll derive the most sincere enjoyment ! 


ANTHONY C. DEANE. 
* ol 
* 

The world knows nothing of its greatest men, among whom, 
surely, we may reckon Khuen Aten, the Egyptian monarch. 
Mr. Flinders Petrie’s excavations on the site of his palace may 
now be studied in London. The palace was destroyed by the 
conservative Egyptians on the death of the king, and it is 
wonderful that Mr. Petrie should have discovered so many relics 
of that extraordinary reformer. We knew before that Khuen 
Aten was a reformer in religion, that he exalted the worship of 
the solar disk, perhaps as a symbol of Divine unity, above all the 
beasts, birds, and crocodiles of Egypt. But his relics prove that 
he also introduced a new and naturalistic art. The palace pillars 
were carved with spirals, like those of the Mycenzan graves, and 
with flowers and plants handled naturally, not conventionally. 
On the palace floor are painted water-weeds, reeds, thistles, 
grasses, and so on, exactly as we draw them now, and the artist is 
only baffled by the lotus. In copying it he cannot shake off the 
ancient conventions. The wall-paintings show the king in his 
nursery: nothing can be less conventional. His wife is seated on 
the Royal knee, dandling a little princess. Even his death-mask 
was picked up, and we know the very features of the man after 
all these centuries, and can compare them with his sculptured 
portrait. How, we ask, did Khuen Aten bring to pass at once a 
religious reform and an artistic renaissance? What influences or 
motives led him into a course so unpopular that his palace and 
city were destroyed, and his name everywhere effaced? Was there 
a Greek Anne Boleyn in the matter, and how came ancient 
Greek pottery into a site so old, belonging to a period when we 
know nothing of Greece? The learned, no doubt, will have 
plenty to say on these questions ; meanwhile we may place Khuen 
Aten on a level with the wise Aztec king who proclaimed the 
Unity of Deity. But he came too early into a world too young, 
a spiritual and esthetic Napoleon who has left scarce a trace of 
his conquests. A pair of little rooms in London contain all that 
is left to attest a scarce recorded revolution in the least changeful 
of lands. To vary the simile, Khuen Aten was a kind of Shelley 
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who happened to be born to a throne, and could carry out his 
dreams to their practical results, 


*” * 
* 


It would be ungrateful to criticise severely the work of a 
writer so entertaining, in such different styles, as the author of 
Micah Clark, The White Company, and the adventures of Poe’s 
Dupin redivivus, Mr. Sherlock Holmes. Yet Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
tale of the supernatural, ‘Lot 249,’ in Harper’s Magazine for 
September, seems to show that Dr. Doyle is not at home with the 
ghostly, nor with life at Oxford. The gist of the story is that an 
undergraduate, a mystic explorer of dead tongues, who could give 
points even to Professor Sayce, discovers, in a papyrus, a mode of 
reanimating mummies. He then sets his revived mummy to 
assault his personal enemies. The idea is not wilder than those 
which an artist in the fantastic may employ, if he chooses. One 
could understand an unholy esthetic youth reviving some fair 
lady-in-waiting of Queen Tiah, and passing his hours with a Morte 
Amoureuse who could skip into her coffin again at the approach 
of strangers. But the wild impossibility of Dr. Doyle’s idea 
comes out clearly when we ask how did the malevolent mummy 
get in and out of college at night ? What was the porter about ? 
What did men think who met the mummy in quad? The 
mummy would have been gated in no time. There was a way by 
which this difficulty could have been turned, and the ghastliness 
of the tale increased, had the artist understood his milieu. But 
he does not understand it. His men call each other ‘Mr.’ 
Medicine appears to be as common a study as classics among them. 
A freshman is put straight into the eleven for making seventy 
in a match which does not exist in rerum naturd, unless the 
freshman’s sixteen is meant. Delirium tremens is a not very 
unusual complaint, a scout remembering ten cases in the rooms 
in the Tower alone. Men seem to be able to stay out of college 
all night, no notice being taken by the authorities, and so on. 
Thus, unless Oxford is so changed that men in college may rent 
a cottage close to the towing-path (a pleasing and salubrious 
retreat), the tale deals in more impossible and supernatural events 
than the author perhaps intended. Americans will derive an 
odd, and I hope inaccurate, notion of Oxford life from the legend 
of the athletic mummy. If Bellingham, the Mage, had really 
revived a mummy with such a turn of speed, he would have 
matriculated him, and entered him for the quarter of a mile. 
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The moral is that when we write tales about forms of life with 
which we are not intimately acquainted, we are likely to fall into 
many errors, unless, indeed, it is the critic who is in the wrong, 
and Oxford has become the Oxford described in the story. 
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* * 
* 

It is an extraordinary circumstance that the Scots once gained 
on English soil a victory over the English, nearly,~if not quite, 
as great as Bannockburn, and that they have no songs on the sub- 
ject, and never drink the health of the heroes of ——. What 
was the name of this battle, and what the date? A copy of this 
magazine will be given (at this- writer’s expense) to the first 
historical inquirer who answers this question correctly. 


THE SILENT PIPES. 


They'll raise the reel and rant no more, 

Nor play the springs they played of yore, 

When lads and lasses tripped the floor 
From gloamin’ until early ; 

No more a bridal lilt they'll blow, 

Or wailing coranach, although 

Death’s hand should lay a kinsman low, 
The pipes that played for Charlie. 


Glenfinnan heard their joyful note, 
And distant straths and hills remote, 
When in the Northern air afloat 
The Royal flag waved fairly ; 
They blew a welcome to Lochiel, 
And many a chieftain’s heart of steel 
Beat high to hear the warlike peal 
Of pipes that played for Charlie. 


Oh ! lightly marched the Highland host, 
And o’er the Fords o’ Frew they crost, 
And lightly faced the sleet and frost, 
Though tartans clad them barely. 
Before them Cope was fain to flee, 
They took St. Johnstone and Dundee, 
The bailies heard with little glee 
_ The pipes that played for Charlie. 
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They sang fu’ low at Holyrood 
To suit the gentle ladies’ mood, 
The ladies fair, of gentle blood, 

Whose smiles the Prince lo’ed rarely ; 
But when at Prestonpans they played, 
The Lowland lads were sore dismayed, 
Their horsemen ran, and ne’er drew blade, 

From pipes that played for Charlie. 


They blew a last, a mournful strain, 

When on Drummossie’s weary plain 

The day was lost and hope had.‘gane, 
And hearts were-sinkin’ sairly. 

No more they'll swell the pibroch shrill, 

Or in the glen, or on the hill ; 

For ever now the voice is still 


Of pipes that played for Charlie. 


NIMMO CHRISTIE, 
* i ® 


The unfortunate Charlie himself was a piper, and, in his 
desolate old age, in a darkling room where two loaded pistols lay 
on the table, used to waken the Italian echoes with the chanter. 
But why, while the muse of Mr. Nimmo Christie is still. bewail- 
ing ‘ Drummossie moor, Drummossie day,’ does nobody celebrate 
the glorious and complete but totally forgotten battle of —— ? 

* * 
* 

Poetry has accumulated in the stores of this vessel, and in 
the most unexpected places verses turn up mutely asking why 
they have not been published before. Now, they whisper, is 
their opportunity, so here goes for a ballade in honour of 
Wordsworth’s country, by Miss Dorothy Blomfield. 


BALLADE ‘OF RYDAL VALE. 
I, 


So as of old the wandering Greek, 
A new Odysseus from the sea, 
You come and I shall hear you speak 
Of our enchantress, Italy, 
Of breezes blown from Araby ; 
Scents borne upon an Indian gale, 
But you will never paint for me 
A fairer plage than Rydal Vale, 
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You’ve climbed the Himalayan peak 
And sailed perchance to Tahiti ; 
You’ve watched the golden morning break 
O’er lands that rival Arcady ; 
From Oregon to Albany 
By many a soft New England dale 
You’ve wandered, yet you scarce could see 
A fairer place than Rydal Vale. 


III. 


Oh! stream of winding curve and creek, 
Whose waters dance in harmony, 

And skirt with many a fret and freak 
The meadow of the mountain tree, 
Where in the summer evenings we 

Have watched the flying ball or bail, 
Say! can you find to wander free 

A fairer place than Rydal Vale ? 


ENVOI. 


Friend, ’tis a question of degree. 
For me your larger wonders pale ; 
I cannot hold in memory 
A fairer place than Rydal Vale! 


DOROTHY F, BLOMFIELD, 


* * 
an 


There is still a good deal of poetry in stock, and poets are 
very earnestly requested not to send any more for the present. 
The supply of poetry is enormously in excess of the demand, and, 
with every disposition to oblige, we must firmly decline to take 
any more on board. 

* # 
* 

In the note on The Costume of the Clans, the caricatures in 
the modern copy of the Vestiariwm Scoticum were erroneously 
attributed tothe Count d’Albany. They were, it seems, by another 
hand. 


A. Lana. 
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‘TO COMFORT YOU WITH CHANCE, ASSURE YOURSELF.’ (‘Twelfth Night ’—Act 1, Se. 2.) 




















CELLULAR AERTEX CLOTH is 


composed of small celis, in which CELLUL AR 
- > 
wing to the ae — 
CELLULAR construction, this cloth ery Fe Bree . 
is much lighter and better ventilated 3? 3 


han ordinary fabrics, and is easier 
to wash. CELLULAR AERTEX CLOTH 


is made in Cotton, Silk, Silk and Ri fo eis db 
Cotton, Silk and Wool, and Merino. ay \ a 
Illustrated Price List of full range wn Ie vie 


of Cellular Goods for Men, Women, 


AG | nc) T: 
and Children sent Post Free on A a 
application. wh? BX UE N® 
LONDON: NEO, 


ROBERT SCOTT, 


14 & 15 Poultry, E.C. I NN SEASONS AND 
OLIVER BROTHERS, > FZ mn 
ee 


417 Oxford Street, W. 
And 200 other Agents in all Chief 
Towns of the United Kingdom, | 
for whose names see Price List. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, 
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